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STRICTURES ON THE ESSAY, “CANONS OF EVIDENCE AS TO THE 
GENUINENESS OF BOOKS.” 


Accipent, Mr. Editor, within a few days past, favored me with the 
numbers of your journal containing the above mentioned essay. On 
the perusal of it, the question arose in my mind, whether or not, the 
magnitude of the subject brought under review, even at this late period, 
warranted a reply? Reasons which led to the affirmative opinion will 
appear in the sequel. Their reasonableness, not less than the liberal 
spirit of the journal, will, no doubt ensure for them a place in its columns. 

The essayist justly remarks, that the subject of which he treats is of 
great importance in the history of literature. His reason for the opi- 
nion is not less sagacious,—because it bears directly on the truth of all 
history. A vast deal of research seems to have been bestowed upon 
the consecutive illustrations. Many of them are pertinent and interest- 
ing. All of them show extensive reading. To the prefatory views of 
the essay, no candid objection can be made. Their premises and de- 
ductions are sound and legitimate. But in the 5th rule thereby propos- 
ed, the position is assumed, that a work may be considered genuine, 
“when its genuineness has not been disputed.” The writer does not, it 
is true, insert in this sentence the clause vice versa. Can he mean to 
insinuate, that because the genuineness of a work has been questioned 
that therefore it is not genuine? It is hoped not. And yet without 
violence to the language of the rule, such might be its inference. An 
admission of the principle, thus applied, would be, in the last degree, 
fatal to human confidence. However indisputable the point may be, 
that universal reception is the best proof of truth, the converse of the 
maxim, cannot, for a moment, be maintained, that particular and isolated 
doubts destroy the authority which they would invalidate. Upon gene- 
ral belief, and the evidences of general testimony, credibility must, and 
does depend. Public records and opinions emanate from this source. 
For instance, if pride, prejudice, or ignorance, should raise objections to 
the truth of any historic event, generally known and believed, would 
the denial of the few prove that the majority of mankind was mistaken? 
If so, what is the use of history? What must the world believe? Who 
can safely depend on human testimony? 

To sustain his views, the essayist drags in, neck and heels, St. Paul’s 
celebrated Epistle to the Hebrews. This reference is unfortunate, for 
two reasons. Ist, because it is irrelevant. Assuming the genuineness 
of the Epistle to be a moot point among Christians, which is not the fact, 
the inference drawn from the postulate is what logicians call the argu- 
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ment in a circle. “Tis proof begs the question. Next, the reference is 
unfortunate, as it savors too much of the design, profanis seria miscere, 
if not indirectly to impeach the authenticity of the sacred Scriptures. 
Prudence, generally speaking, teaches, that such overt attacks upon the 
Christian system should, to use good Irish, be answered with silence. 
Ordinary discussions of religious topics give rise to never ending con- 
troversies; and seldom fail to confirm the disputants i in previous opinions. 
The defeat of either party may be attributed, not to the error of the 
cause, but to the weaknesss of its advocacy. Or the untenable nature 
of the position may seem to claim from its advocate greater efforts of 
talent and desperation. Hence the proverb, “convince a man against 
his will.” In such discussions, it is supposed, that the interests, or opi- 
nions of the disputants only, are atstake. This is not always the case. 
Names have influence. Error is contagious. The celebrity of a wri- 
ter may give currency to a sentiment, hastily conceived, or expressed, 
which the convictions of a life time may not be able to counteract. <A 
very remarkable inconsistency in human conduct is thus originated. 
People who trust their faith, without examination, to the directions of 
others, ought, one should suppose, to submit their opinions to the judg- 
ment of such men as Newton, Locke, Milton, and other high and cele- 
brated witnesses of truth. ‘The revers? is true. Sceptics who have 
the hardihood to reject, as spurious, the revelations of the sacred volume, 
are known to pin their faith to the coat slecve of some literary pretend- 
er, whose fame may not extend beyond the circle of a tainted philoso- 
hy. The cause of this inconsistency may be, that its victims act to 
the best of their ignorance; or the better reason is, that their credulity 
seems a sanction of their infidel principles. This proneness to scepti- 
cism, on hearsay, was fairly exposed in the reply of a pious christian to 
the arguments against revealed truth, uttered by a professed infidel. 
“Good sir, every enlightened mind must be delighted to hear lectures 
from you on the appropriate subjects of your profession, which you 
thoroughly understand. Really and truly, have you ever studied the 
solemn and momentous question, which you treat so irreverently? Is it 
not the part of sound wisdom to examine the subject, before you pro- 
nounce it, with such an absolute determination, to be a delusion?” The 
Roman bard supplies us with the application to the matter in hand, 


“Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.”—Hor. Sat. 1, 70. 


Au revoir. The essayist gravely informs us, that “the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not acknowledged by any of the early heretics; nor by 
any of the Latin fathers during the three first centuries.” Ecclesiasti- 
cal historians hold another language. St. Jerome, as quoted by Echard, 
says that “all the Eastern churches and Greek fathers received the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s; and the Latin fathers followed them. Theodoret 
reproves the Arians for rejecting this Epistle contrary to the authority 
of the church. In short, the Epistle itself, as well as the churches’ au- 
thority, shews it to be St. Paul’s. And all disputes about it began in the 
third century, and vanished in the fifth.”—Ech. Cent. 1, p. 342. Ori- 
gen, who held some particular notions about it, says expressly, “that the 
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ancients did not rashly hand it down as Paul’s”—Euseb. chap. 25. It 
is very certain that the churches and writers, who were ancient with 
respect to Origen, must have conversed with the Apostles themselves, 
or at least with their successors. And since this tradition was ancient 
in the time of Origen, it must have been in the days of St. Paul, and so 
cannot be reasonably doubted. 

The essayist tells us, that it was first cited by Panteenus, who died 
A. D. 213, and has left no works now extant! Now, according to the 
proposed rules for ascertaining the genuineness of works, how are we to 
know what Pantznus wrote, or whether he is entitled to any credit? 
Perhaps the quotation from him was the creature of Eusebius’ imagina- 
tion, or of somebody’s else. But seriously. Is it not more probable, 
that the author referred to was Clemens Alexandrinus? Pantenus was 
an ecclesiastical historian, and the head of the school in Alexandria, 
(founded it is believed by St. Mark) for training persons in divine 
knowledge, and in the principles of christianity. As a renowned stoic 
philosopher who had received his knowledge of christianity from the 
very disciples of the apostles; and as he was highly esteemed for his 
piety, wisdom, and learning, his writings were, no doubt, voluminous. 
All of them are lost. Panteenus undertook a mission into remote India, 
and was succeeded in the government of the school by Clement, bishop 
of Alexandria. It is from this celebrated writer that Eusebius quotes. 
And Dr. Lardner says, that it may be taken for granted, that Clement 
Alexandrinus received the Epistle to the Hebrews as the work of St. 
Paul. But if the Epistle had not been acknowledged by any of the 
fathers, Greek or Latin, during the three first centuries, their silence on 
the subject would be the strongest possible proof of its senuineness. 
When was it written? When received into the Canon? Who was its 
author? If the church without dispute, received it as St. Paul’s, what 
was the reason of its acceptance? How could this error have been per- 
petuated? Is it possible that the friends of christian truth would have 
suspected the forgery; and if so, what could have been their motive? 
Would the enemies of religion have suffered the gross imposture to pass 
unnoticed? Strange! passing strange! that men so sensitive to the infi- 
nite value of divine revelation, as to have written libraries of works on 
doctrinal points, embraced in a sentence, or a word, should have per- 
mitted the introduction of a spurious book into the sacred canon, with- 
out offering a solitary objection to it! Credat Judea Apella, &c. The 
authority of the sacred writings, be it remembered, differs toto colo 
from the credit attached to posthumous works of fiction. For the plain 
reason that the standard of literary taste is arbitrary, and of course 
subordinate to that of divine truth. Nothing, for instance, is gained b 
the settlement of the questions, whether the Culex attributed to Virgil 
is really the offspiring of his muse; whether the Poems of Ossian are trans- 
lations or forgeries of M’Pherson; whether Sir Philip Francis, or Mr. 
Boyd, or Lord Grenville himself, was the author of J unius, and so forth. 
With respect to the sacred writings, the question at issue, is of very dif. 
ferent moment. If one of the books, received as canonical, can be pro- 
ved satisfactorily, to be spurious, its character of inspiration cannot be 
so much as a fair subject of question. Andso soon as the doubt exists, 
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as to the integrity of revealed truth, what dependance can be placed on 
it for guidance in faith and morals? On this point there is no room for 
speculation. A mistake in it would be absolute ruin. The believer 
must not doubt. Sufficiently convincing to his mind is the proof, of the 
inspiration of all the sacred scriptures, that they have been received as 
such, by the universal church from the first and uncorrupt ages of chris- 
tianity. Instead therefore of demanding proofs of the genuineness of 
those books, objectors, upon the principle of fair reasoning, should be 
required to prove them spurious. ‘The onus probandi rgsts upon the 
prosecution, not on the defence. But further. Candid dnd thoughtful 
men will admit, that the evidence of the genuineness of thd inspired wri- 
tings, in the earliest periods of the christian era, should be supposed 
collateral rather than direct. Book making was then a very different 
thing from what it isnow. The art of printing was unknown. Infidel 
persecution committed to the same pile, the writings as well as the bo- 
dies of christian martyrs. Under those circumstances, would it not have 
been worse than useless—a species of moral treason in the teachers of 
religion, to waste time in solving questions which were never doubted; or 
in raising objections to the gospel, which could not be removed? Those 
faithful witnesses of truth had something else to do. Their happiness, 
not less than their duty, consisted in the untiring effort to preach Christ 
crucified; to silence the vain babblings of philosophy falsely so called; 
and confirming the churches, to build them up in the unity of faith and 
love. As an illustration of this policy, what would be thought of the 
writer, who in the stirring times of the revolutionary war, or even subse- 
quently, should incur a heavy debt that could not be liquidated, in the 
publication of a treatise, designed to prove that Mr. Jefferson was the 
author of the Declaration of Independence; or that the Federalist 
should be ascribed to Mr. Hamilton and his coadjutors. The fact 
seems to be overlooked, that the early christians did not need proofs of 
the genuineness, or authenticity, of the scriptures. As their authors ad- 
dressed themselves to cotemporaries, their recognition of other inspired 
writings would of course, have been rather by implication, or inference, 
than by absolute, direct testimony. Of this kind is the evidence of the 
genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. Bishop Horne, 
(Introd. vol. 4. p. 399) says, “that the testimony of all ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity ascribes this Epistle to St. Paul.” 

Among the fathers of the Greek or Eastern church, who wrote in the 
Greek language, we find allusions to it in the Epistles of Ignatius, about 
the year 107. The Epistle to the Hebrews seems to be referred to by 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, in his Epistle to the Philippians, in the year 
108, and in the relation of his martyrdom, written about the middle of 
the second century. This Epistle is often quoted as St. Paul’s, by Cle- 
ment, of Alexandria, about the year 194. The names of authors, who 
received it as Paul’s, from that period downwards, are too numerous to 
mention. They are enumerated in the order designated by Athanasius, at 
the council of Laodicea, in 363. 

Among the fathers of the Latin or Western church, who wrote in the 
Latin language, we may first cite Clement, who was Bishop of Rome, 
though he wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians in Greek, A. D. 96, or 
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according to some critics, about the year 70. In this Epistle there are 
several allusions or references to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Irenzeus, 
Bishop of Lyons, about 178, we are assured by Eusebius, cited some 
passages out of this Epistle in a work now lost. It was received by 
many of the fathers from that time to Jerome, who says that it was ge- 
nerally received by the Greeks, and the Christians in the East; but not 
by all the Latins. The third council of Carthage in 397, admitted it 
into the catalogue. So much for the testimony of the fathers. The 
essayist remarks, that it is not explained how St. Paul came to write in 
Hebrew. Pardon, sir. Historians do explain the circumstance. 
Hear what Echard says, (Cent. 1, p. 340) “On the release of Paul from 
imprisonment, he remembered that he had a larger diocese than that of 
Rome; and left the city to travel into foreign parts. About the time of 
his departure he wrote his Epistie to the Hebrews, that is to the con- 
verted Jews dwelling in Judea; the Jews of other countries being called 
Hellenists. Many suppose that he meant it as a treatise or book, and 
not as an Epistle, for though one of his longest pieces, he excuses its bre- 
vity, (ch. 13, 22d.) ‘Those Hebrew converts now dwelling in an ac- 
cursed land, surrounded with many troubles and heavy persecutions, 
both from Jews and Gentiles, encountered a train of plausible insinua- 
tions to reduce them to their ancient Mosaic institutions to which many 
of them had lately apostatised. Wherefore to warn and instruct them, 
partly to encourage and support them, he wrote the celebrated Epistle. 
But he neither prefixed his name nor title to it, as well because those 
believers had entertained a prejudice against him as he was not their 
apostle. Clemens Alexandrinus adds, because of the reverence that he 
had to Jesus Christ himself, who was the apostle to the Hebrews. Dr. 
Lightfoot thought, that this Epistle was sent by Paul to the believing 
Jews of Judea, a people that had been much engaged to him for his care 
of the poor, getting collections for them all along in his travels. It is 
not to be doubted, indeed, that he intends the discourse and matter of 
the Epistle to the Jews throughout the dispersion; yet does he endorse 
and send it chiefly to the Hebrews of Judea, the principal part of the 
circumcision, as the properest centre to which to direct it; and from 
whence it might be best diffused in time, to the whole circumference of 
the dispersion.” —Lightfoot’s works, Harmony, N. T. vol. 3, p. 308. 
The objection is raised that the Epistle is written in Greek. Dr. 
Lardner replies, “although written in Greek it might be sent to the be- 
lievers in Judea. If St. Paul wrote to the Jewish believers in Palestine, 
he intended the Epistle for the general use of all christians, whether of 
Jewish or Gentile origin. Many of the Jews in Judea understood 
Greek. Few of the Jews understood Hebrew. The Greek language 
was almost universal; and therefore, generally used. All Paul’s Epis- 
tles are in Greek, even that to the Romans.” The Epistle to the He- 
brews ought not to be disputed from being in Greek, as that circum. 
stance does not impeach the genuineness of the Epistles of St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Jude. Once more. The objection is alleged that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is written ina style more elegant than was 
usual with him. To this Bishop Tomline replies, (Elem. Theo. vol. 1, 
p. 455,) “I must own that there does not appear to me so much supe- 
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riority in the style of this Epistle, as should lead to the conclusion that 
it was not written by St. Paul. The writings of St. Paul, like those of 
other authors, may not all have the same degree of merit; and if upon a 
careful perusal and comparison it should be thought, that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is written with greater elegance than the acknowledged 
compositions of this apostle, it should also be remembered that the ap- 
parent design and contents of this Epistle suggest the idea of more fin- 
ished composition, and yet there is nothing in it, which amounts to a 
marked difference of style.” From this source of evidence, that is, from 
the resemblances or agreements between its style and those of St. Paul’s, 
which clearly show that the Epistle to the Hebrews is his undoubted 
production, the following particulars are abridged from Braunius, Carp- 
zov, Langius, Lardner, and M’Knight. 1st. Coincidences between the 
exhortations in this Epistle and those in St. Paul’s other letters. See 
Heb. xii. 3, compared with Gal. vi. 9. 2d Thes. v. 13, Heb. xii. 
14, with Rom. xii. 18, &c. 2dly. Instances of agreement in style, or 
phrases of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged Epistles 
of St. Paul. See Heb. i. 14, compar 2 Tim. i. 10. Heb. iii. 1, 
with Phi. ili. 14. Heb. v. 12, with 1 Cor. iii. 2, &c. 3dly. In his ac- 
knowledged Epistle St. Paul has numerous allusions to the exercises and 
games which were then in great repute in Greece and part of the Ro- 
man empire. In the Epistle to the Hebrews are several of those allu- 
sions, which are expressed with great elegance. Compare Heb. vi. 18, 
xii, 1, 3, 4, 12, with 1 Cor. ix. 24. Phil. iii. 12,14, 2 Tim. ii. 5, &c. 
4thly. In the Epistle to the Hebrews there are interpretations of pas- 
sages of the Jewish Scriptures which may be properly called Paul’s be- 
cause they are to be found only in his writings, for example, Psal. ii. 7, 
“Thou art my son, to-day have I begotten thee,” is applied to Jesus, 
(Heb. i. 5) just as Paul in his discourse to the Jews in the synagogue of 
Antioch, in Pisidia, applied the same passage to him, (Acts. xiii. 33.) 
In like manner the explication of Psal. viii. 4, and of Psal, cx. 1, given 
by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 25, 27, is found in Heb. ii. 7, 8, &c. 5thly. There 
are in this Epistle to the Hebrews, doctrines which none of the inspired 
writers have mentioned, except Paul. In particular, the doctrines of the 
mediation and intercession of Christ, explained in Heb. iv. 15, 16, and 
vil. 22, 25, are no where found in the books of the New Testament, ex- 
cept in Paul’s Epistles, &c. 6th. None of the learned Doctors, says 
M’Knight, (Pref. Epist. Heb. Sec. i. § ii.) except St. Paul, who was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, who was called to the apostleship 
by Christ himself, when for that purpose he appeared to him in heaven, 
nay who was caught up to Christ into the third heaven, was equal to the 
subject treated of in this most admirable Epistle. 7th. The conclusion 
of this Epistle has a remarkable agreement with the conclusion of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, in several respects. Compare Heb. xii. 18, with Rom. 
x. 5, 30, Ephes. vil. 8, 19, Heb. xiii. 20,21, with Rom. xv. 33,30, Ephes. 
vi. 19, 23, Heb. xiii. 25, with 2 Thess. iii. 18, Col. iv. 18, &c. From 
this mass of testimony, which might be increased almost to infinitude, it 
would seem that the preponderating evidence of those who have studied 
and understand the question, decide the Epistle to the Hebrews to be 
the genuine work of St. Paul. The essayist, with an air of candor ac- 
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knowledges the force of the conclusion by the remark, that he is not 
surprised that the Epistle should be retained in the canon. But at the 
same time he appears to dissent irom the opinion, by references to cer- 
tain passages, which he thinks St. Paul could not have written. And 
pray why not? What do those passages contain inapplicable to the 
tone or circumstances of the apostle? ‘To understand St. Paul’s writings 
it must be borne in mind, that he was a bold and impassioned, rather than 
a perspicuous writer. ‘T’o his vehemence must be imputed those long pa- 
rentheses which are peculiar to his Epistles. Frequently in the midst 
of an argument, he breaks off to introduce some new thought, suggest- 
ed by his own words. Again, he reassumes the thread of his discourse 
without any notice of his return. Hence, attentive reading is necessa- 
ry, to unite the disjointed members of the subject in regular connexion, 
and coherent sense. Besides the vivacity of his thoughts, which ob- 
scures his method; the frequent change of person he speaks in, renders 
his meaning uncertain. Sometimes by the pronoun I, he means himself, 
sometimes any christian; sometimes a Jew, sometimes any man. The 
first person plural is also used by him with still greater latitude; some- 
times he designs himself alone, or those whom he makes partners with 
him in the Epistles; sometimes other apostles, converted Jews, or Gen- 
tiles, are intended. Thus, ina word, if to those allowances are added 
the circumstance that the Epistle should be read as a whole letter, and 
not as separate subjects, the sense and order of which are separated and 
perverted by chapter and verse, the obscurities of the author in many 
instances would vanish, and difficulties which seem like anachronisms 
would appear, as they truly are, neither glosses of the text, nor mistakes 
of the writer, but misconceptions of the casual reader. The particular 
objections of the essay to certain enumerated passages are not stated. 
A running comment upon them is all thatis necessary. Let us attempt 
it. Inthe 2d chap. 3, 4 vs. St. Paul holds this language. “How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at the first began to 
be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him; God also bearing witness both with signs and wonders, and with di- 
vers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will!” 
In this exhortation, addressed to his christian brethren, for the attain- 
ment of that holiness, without which no man should see the Lord, what 
motive of action could have been presented by the apostle, so truly im- 
pressive, as the example of their Lord and Saviour? If the penal con- 
sequence of sin took effect, to the very letter of a covenanted justice, 
upon Him who was the son of God—the brightness of his glory and the 
express image of his person—and condemned him, for the expiation of 
human guilt, contracted by the first transgression, to the death of the 
cross,—the question is inferential. How shall we believers, with all the 
means of grace before us, escape punishment if we neglect to work out 
our salvation! In expanding this thought, the apostle refers to the sanc- 
tifying influences of the Holy Spirit promised to believers. The per- 
fect unity of the church in the bonds of peace, is expressed by a train of 
bold and felicitous images. The Saviour in the meekness of divine 
love, is represented, (verse 12) as condescending to acknowledge this 
spiritual affinity to the brotherhood. By an act of grace, he places 
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himself, (verse 13) as their exemplar and bishop, in the spirit of the 
psalmist, whose confidence in God was always strong; or as emulating 
the paternal feelings of tae prophets in the joy of contemplating his chil- 
dren by adoption and grace. ‘The next passage objected to is Heb. iv. 
2. “For unto us was the Gospel preached as well as unto them;” but 
the word preach did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in 
them that heard it. The apostle here evidently refers to the cases of 
Moses and the Israelites, at the Rock Meribah. On account of their 
disobedience of divine command—rejecting the Gospel that was then 
preached unto them, God had forbidden them to enter into the Holy 
land of promise. This pilgrimage of the Hebrews is made by St. 
Paul a beautiful type of the christian church, and a solemn warning to 
believers, lest they by rejecting the new gospel of the christian covenant, 
should be unable to enter the heavenly rest! Another passage, (7 Heb. 
3 v.) is objected to as spurious. This is its language. “Without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life; but made like unto the son of God, abideth a priest continually.” 
Every biblical reader knows, that St. Paul introduces into the chapter 
from which this quotation is made, Melchisedec as a type of the Sa- 
viour. ‘The Jews had rejected the claims of the Saviour to the priestly 
office, on the ground that he was not of Aaronic descent. Hebrew pro- 
selytes also strongly contended for the observance of the Mosaic rituals, 
on the plea that the Levitical priesthood was of divine origin. St. Paul 
aims to convince both parties, that the old dispensation of types and 
shadows had passed away; that our Lord’s personal ministry did not 
derive its authority from Levitical consecration; but that it was re- 
ceived from Deity, by direct appointment, as was the case with Melchi- 
sedec king of Salem. This celebrated individual, with great force of 
expression, might be said to be without father, without mother, without 
beginning or end of days, in two respects. First as being unknown in 
the Hebrew annals; and secondly, as deriving the ministerial office, 
which began and ceased with him, frem the immediate divine authorisa- 
tion. A similar phrase is, in modern parlance, “without family,” mean- 
ing that the parentage of the individual alluded to, is obscure, even if not 
traceable through the lower walks of life. The insuperable difficulty is 
presented to the student’s mind, why the isolated notice of Melchisedec 
officiating as a priest at his remarkable interview with Abram, (Gen. xiv. 
18) should have been introduced into sacred history, if it were not 
the precedent, laid down to convince all future ages, that Deity is bound 
by no law superior to his own will; and that it was in accordance with 
his pleasure, that the Jewish Hierarchy should be substituted by a mi- 
nistry more spiritual and permanent. David under the inspiration of his 
heaven taught music, when celebrating the prophetic glory of the Sa- 
viour’s kingdom and ministry, uses the remarkable exclamation, (Psal. 
cx. 4) which St. Paul quotes. “Thou art a priest torever after the 
order of Melchisedec,” Heb. vii. 17. This underived and eternal nature 
of our Lord’s priesthood, was announced to the world, for ages previous 
to its actual assumption, by the unequivocal evidence of type and pro- 
phecy. One is ata loss to conceive what more powerful arguments the 
apostle could have used, to prove in general, the superiority of the 
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Christion religion over >the Mossic: system; or to have couvinesd the He- 
brew converts, in particular, of the necessity of justification by faith. 
This was the evident design of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Through all the obscurities of argument and diction, the author does not 
lose sight of his object. It is pressed with irresistible power of truth 
upon the hearts and consciences of those to whom it is addressed. But 
if after so long a flight of years, those or other obscurities should meet 
the student of our day, he ought not in reason to affect surprise or dis- 
appointment. Difficulties ought to be anticipated in the study of the 
Scriptures. Should the Antiquarian expect to meet the freshness of mo- 
dern improvement among the specimens of ancient architecture! On 
the contrary, must he not demand, without the suspicion of imposture, 
the stains of time as evidences of their antiquity? St. Peter in allusion 
to the Epistle tothe Hebrews, as it is generally believed, warns the breth- 
ren (2 Pet. ii, 16) of the difficulties which they should have to meet in 
the perusal of all Paul’s Epistles; in which are some things hard to be 
understood. ‘Time has not removed those difficulties. Swarms of ob- 
jectors arise in every age, to point them out, and to make mysteries 
where none existed before. Those writers would do well to recollect 
that neither wisdom nor learning is necessary to raise objections to any 
thing, even to propositions thatare self evident. A little wit mixed up 
with the licence of scepticism, is quite sufficient for the purpose. If 
the efforts, thus exerted, are excused under the plea of ascertaining 
truth, the apology itself is an insult to the common sense of mankind. 
But if those attempts design to destroy the evidences of christianity, and 
deprive the believer of his greatest blessing in life; and of his only hepe 
in death, justice demands that the moral assassin should be branded 
with the stigma of enmity tothe race. The latitudinarian spirit of the 
age may deny, it is true, the premise and its conclusion. Writers, of 
liberal views, as they are pleased to call themselves, may declare the 
motives for publishing their opinions to be good. They may be so. 
Discernment, however critical, cannot penetrate the mysteries of the hu- 
man mind. Omniscient wisdom only can detect its secret operations. 
But experience testifies, that objections thrown out against the sacred 
Scriptures, on occasions, when they are entirely uncalled for, have been 
unhappy in their effects. Enemies of truth learn a stale objection, hatch- 
ed up in anew form. Suspicions are excited in the minds of believers, 
that an insidious attack is meditated on their fortress of defence.. A 
momentary thought removes the apprehension. When the watchman 
looks abroad upon the hostile array, and perceives that the ranks are 
composed of children, with dangerous weapons in their hands, his indig- 
nation melts into pity. Unconsciously he is surprised into the wish, that 
parental authority would reduce the silly belligerents to a proper sense 
of their station and duties; or at least prevent them from hurting them. 
selves in the unprovoked assault. E. P. 
Camden, (S. C.) 
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LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL CHILD, AT TRENTON FALLS, NEW-YORK. 


. No cloud upon the summer air, 
The forest boughs are green and fair, 
And Trenton’s foaming waters throw, 
Their freshness o’er the vales below, 
While joyous spirits tread 
The slippery margin of the tide, 
That on, from plunge to plunge doth glide, 
So beautiful and dread:— 
HBark!—to a cry of wild despair, 
Echoing from yon rock-barr’d cell, 
Where the imprison’d flood doth to fierce madness swell. 


Where is that lovely one, 
Of fawnlike step and cherub air, 
And brow that knew no care? 
Fearful torrent,—tell me where! 
She mark’d thee with admiring eye, 
Thy fringed shore, thy craggy steep, 
Thy boiling eddies, bold and deep, 
Thy white mists curtaining to the sky;— 
Where is she now? with sorrow wild, 
I hear a mother’s voice, lamenting for her child. 


Old Ocean lov’d* her—and his giant wave, 
Bore her light cradle, with a nurse’s care, 
And foreign climes the added beauty gave 
Of blooming cheek serenely fair, 
And the heart.speaking eye, 
Why did she seek her native shore, 
But just to view its tints once more, 
Then turn away and die! 
See, from yon cloudless sky, 
Beams forth her angel smile, to blame the bitter sigh. 


Thou terrible in beauty! hold thy way 
Foaming, and fullof wrath. Thy deedst shall be 
Grav’d on thine altar-piece of rugged rock, 
And every worshipper who bows to thee 
Shall read the record and indignant mock 
Thy tyrant charms: and henceforth, she, who guides 
Some darling child along thy treacherous tides, 
Marking the trophy thou hast torn 
Thus from the parents’ heart, shall turn away and mourn. 
L. H.S. 





*She had recently returned from Europe, whither she went, with her parents, 
when an infant of six months old. 

+Other victims have fallen, at the dangerous passes of this indescribably beauti- 
ful cataract. 
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ON THE PLEASURE OF SORROW. 


In all the works of God we may discover wonderful evidences of di- 
vine power, wisdom, and goodness; but these are especially conspicu- 
ous in the intellectual and moral constitution of man. He is endowed 
with more understanding than the inferior animals, and likewise with 
moral powers, by which he is capable of discerning between right and 
wrong, and of governing the lower parts of the creation, in subserviency 
to the will of his sovereign. It is by this power of forming moral dis- 
tinctions he is elevated so highly above other animals, becoming a so- 
cial and an accountable being. From this moral susceptibility in his 
constitution, arise the various passions of love, generosity, compassion, 
mutual kindness, and the capacity of rejoicing in each others joys, and 
sharing in each others sorrows, by which the minds of human beings are 
peculiarly characterized. ‘These affections are of the same nature as 
the moral feelings themselves, and it is the moral nature which makes 
them to be what they are, and imparts to them whatever interest or va- 
lue they possess. ‘The same might be said of every passion, such as 
anger, hatred, resentment, fear, and even those that render ourselves 
and others unhappy when strongly excited, and which are especially cha- 
racteristic of human nature. 

With respect to the question, whether the passions be innate, or fac- 
titious, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that in this respect they are 
coeval with the moral principle itself, Since it is admitted then, that con- 
science is an originai principle, it must likewise be admitted that the 
passions, which are of the same nature, are also original, in the same 
point of view. The original susceptibilities are merely called into ex- 
ercise by means of habit, education, experience, and the circumstances 
in which the individual is placed. It need scarcely be remarked, that 
most of the passions arise and subside independently of the will. They 
may be, in some measure, modified by the will, as to their degree, but 
they do not arise by a mere act of volition, nor do they subside at our 
command. If they did, it is probable we would not suffer those which 
are disagreeable to have a place in our minds. 

As to the manner in which the passions ought to be classified, vari- 
ous opinions have been offered. ‘They admit ‘of so many degrees and 
difications, that it is difficult to make a division which will be entirel 
unexceptionable. Perhaps the most general division would be to distin. 
guish them into the pleasant and painful, yet we often find states of 
mind which cannot properly be included under either of these classes. 

It may be observed, however, that the passion of sorrow, is a modifica. 
tion of the latter class, and is a real pain to the subject of it, when ab- 
stractedly considered. It has been usually considered as one of those 
passions which resolve themselves into a feeling of self-love, having the 
idea of evil present to the mind. It arises from the constitution of our 
nature, proceeding from the same principle by which we naturally love 
good, and hate evil. When the mind is under the dominion of this pas. 
sion, the predominating idea is the privation of some good which we for. 
merly possessed, or expected to obtain. The degree of this passion 
depends on various circumstances, such as the value we attached to the 
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object, the loss of which we lament, and the manner in which the dis- 
tressing event may have taken place. 

It has been thought by some, that where this passion predominates, 
the mind is passive, which appears in a certain sense to be true. But 
so far as it arises jndependently of the will, the mind appears to be pas- 
sive, yet it is active in remembering and thinking of the event, and re- 
flecting on th» privation to which it is subjected. It is evident, however, 
that the mind, in this state, is greatly debilitated, and often becomes in- 
capable of thinking or acting in its usual manner, especially when the 
sori OW is excessive. 

lhe present train of thoughts is influenced by the preceding, and 
every thought leaves an indelible impression, forcing the mind to dwell 
on the painful feeling, to the exclusion of every other exercise which 
was formerly pleasing. It is even absurd for us to attempt to interrupt 
this passion, or to prevent it from preying on the mind, for, as the 
thoughts arise independently of the will, and even contrary to it, so they 
do not subside by a mere act of volition. Our act in willing that they 
should depart, cannot suppress them, though it may tend, in some mea- 
sure, to keep them within due bounds. It is impossible to divert the 
person under the dominion of sorrow, from the train of painful thoughts, 
which occupy his mind, by any entertainment which would have been 
formerly pleasing. This would rather tend to augment than to allevi- 
ate his passion. He is so absorbed in the thoughts of the good he has 
lost, that he actually forgets, or at least overlooks that which he posses- 
ses. Thus the mind delights to indulge in this painful train of thoughts, 
and even refuses to be comforted. Every passion craves to be gratifi- 
ed, and there is a temporary pleasure accompanying this gratification, 
owing to the certain constitution of human nature. Hence it is that we. 
are forced in a great measure to give to sorrow a loose rein, though we 
know that the consequence will inevitably be evil, and are conscious, at 
the very time, that we are acting wrong. But, since the passion itself 
gives real pain to the mind, the question recurs, whence does the plea- 
sure arising from the gratification of it proceed? 

With respect to this curious phenomenon of the human mind there 
have been different opinions entertained; and various attempts have been 
made in order to answer this question, many of which have failed in sol- 
ving it, and perhaps none of them is sufficiently satisfactory. Since 
the fact is admitted, however, and confirmed by experience, it is, at 
least, possible to state some of the circumstances which may have a 
tendency to produce the pleasing effect, and, in some degree, to account 
for this strange phenomenon, although there may be something in it 
which is unaccountable. Some, particularly of the French writers, such 
as the Abbe Du Bos and others, have ascribed it to the vividness of ihe 
emotion, supposing that whatever the nature of the feeling be, it gives 
pleasure to the mind, by preventing it from falling into an indifferent 
state of lethargy, which is always disagreeable. It may be remarked, 
that this hypothesis has some plausibility, but it is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to warrant us to draw a general conclusion from it. It shows 
the utility of exciting passion of some kind or other, in order to stimulate 
the energies of the mind, but it by no means proves that the painful 
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passions are superior to others in this respect. Another hypothesis 
adopted by Fontenelle, and others, is, that pleasure and pain, though 
different in themselves, proceed from similar causes. For example, the 
instance of tickling shows, that a pleasant movement, if carried to ex- 
cess, becomes pain, and that a painful movement, if a little weakened and 
diminished, becomes a pleasure, or that it is precisely the mixture in sen- 
timents which causes pleasure to proceed from pain. 

It appears, however, that this view is also too limited, and will apply 
only to a few particular instances. We find many cases in which the 
smallest loss gives as real pain as the greatest, though not in the same 
degree. ‘There appears to be no ground to conclude that pleasant feel. 
ings are produced by a mixture of opposite passions, more than painful. 
But if a number of different passions are blended, some of which are 
pleasant and others painful, the pleasure or pain of those which predom- 
inate, may be increased by the mixture. Besides, these hypotheses are 
not founded on real circumstances, as they appear in nature, but are ta- 
ken from artificial representations of nature, such as tragic scenes, and 
poetical descriptions, which is contrary to the regular and proper order 
that should be observed in such investigations. For it is a fact, con- 
firmed by experience, that pity. if it be not excessive, gives a feeling of 
pleasure, when excited by the original objects, which are the real suffer- 
ers. Now it would appear to be the natural order, to account for this 
pleasant emotion first, and then it would be easy to account for similar 
feelings, which are excited merely by a representation of nature. 

Upon the same principle, Mr. Hume has attempted to account for the 
pleasure arising “from the bosom of uneasiness,” and he refers it to the 
eloquence of the actor who represents the melancholy scene. By this 
means the melancholy passions are overcome, and the whole movement 
is converted into a pleasure. But this accounts for nothing but what 
was known before; for the question still recurs, how does eloquence pro- 
duce this effect?’ The safest solution appears to be, that it does so by 
conveying lively conceptions, and vivid ideas of the distress which it 
represents. Still the question is unanswered, for it appears that this 
heightening of painful feelings would be so far from conveying pleasure, 
that it would increase the pain. 

Others again, such as Malmesbury and Hobbes, refer this feeling to 
mere selfishness, and resolve it into that power of imagination by which 
we apply the misfortunes of others to ourselves, conceiving that we are 
the sufferers, and that we derive pleasure from the thought of its not 
being real. But this hypothesis appears still more unreasonable than 
the others, for it makes the person to be the object of his own pity, which 
is contrary to experience; because we find that the objects of our pity, 
whether they be real persons, or representations of them, are still other 
persons and not ourselves. Thus it is evident, that this phenomenon 
of the mind remains unaccounted for, and from the various unsuccess- 
ful attempts which have been made to explain it, the difficulty of resolv. 
ing the question, plainly appears. But to fail of success in some cases 
should not prevent farther speculations and researches, for as all men 
think for themselves, thoughts may occur to some, which have esca 
others, that may cast some light on this matter, apparently obscure. It 
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will, therefore, not be improper to consider some of the circumstances 
which may tend to occasion this seemingly unaccountable feeling. It 
may be: remarked then, that as the passion itself operates upon the prin- 
ciple of se/f-love, so it would appear that the pleasure arising from in- 

dulging in it, may also be resolved, in some measure, into a feeling of 
self-love. ‘To find examples illustrative of this, it will be most expedient 
to refer to the real objects of this passion, and if it be true with respect to 
them, it may afterwards be extended to their representations. As an 
example of this, let us consider the nature of our feelings, at the death 
of a dearly beloved friend. ‘The first emotions are felt to be purely 
painful, evincing nothing but the overflowing of extreme passion, espe- 
cially if the event has occurred unexpectedly. ‘The mind is then over- 
come with the viclence of the combined passions of grief and surprise, 
and is led to resist the suggestions of other passions, desires and liopes, 
as miserable comforters, and deluding dreams. The recollection of 
former happy prospects and enjoyments, tends only to aggravate this 
painful passion, distracting the mind by presenting to it a view of its irre. 
parable loss. It is now wholly occupied about the idea of the evil which 
it sustains by the privation to which it is subjected, and in a lamentable 
tone, breathes out, “W hose sorrow is like to my sorrow!” It is entirely 
absorbed in the mournful train of thoughts, and bas recourse to no con- 
solation, except the melancholy pleasure resulting from the indulgence 
of its sorrow, and from being immersed entirely i in its own afllictions, 
But it may be observed, that this distressing circumstance takes place 
only when the passion is excessive, and is seldom of long duration. 
When the passion has had full vent it afterwards begins to subside, and 
the mind is again permitted to indulge pleasing hopes, and agreeable 
desires. ‘The subject thus derives pleasure from reflecting on bis own 
human feelings, and is **even pleased with his own sensibility,” when he 
considers that he has such a degree of kind feelings, as he is thus en- 
abled to exhibit. The pleasure thus derived is augmented by reflect- 
ing on the propriety of his former conduct, when he considers that he was 
an affectionate friend, and sincere in performing his duty, with due de- 

ference and respect to the deceased. But if he had treated him badly, 
and shown unjust disrespect, he could not at all enjoy the same pleasure 
in the recollection. Neither could he be pleased with considering the 
tenderness of his own feelings, but on the contrary he would be tortured 
with painful reflections on the impropriety of his former conduct, would 
feel remorse, and formva resolution of amendment, should he be placed 
in the same relation again. it might here be observed that the value 
of any benefit is seldom justly esteemed when it is fully possessed. “The 
full soul loatheth the honey-comb;” but let it experience the want of it, 
it will then be enabled to form a better estimation of its value. So it is 
in this case with respect to departed relatives; we think little of the be- 
nefits and advantages which we enjoy by their means, when they are 
alive; but after they are dead, we feel the loss. Hence, Mr. Hume has 
justly remarked, “Nothing so much endears a friend as sorrow for his 
death.” His fate makes even enmity itself relent, diminishes every fault 
and exalts every perfection. It leads us to regret that we did not honor 
him more when he was alive. ‘Thus it appears, that the feeling of self. 
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love is one cause from which pleasure is received when the mind is in- 
dulging in sorrow. 

It may now be observed that association is another great cause of 
pleasure, when the mind is absorbed in painful feelings. Hence it is, 
that the mind does not delight in the painful passion, merely because it 
is painful; this would be contrary to human nature; but the delight arises 
from the pleasing train of thoughts which are here suggested. It is, 
therefore, in thinking of the odjects of our sorrow that we take pleasure, 
and not in the feeling itself. From what has been already remarked, it 
is evident, that these must have been objects of our love and esteem 
when alive, otherwise we could not have pleasure in thinking of them 
when they are dead. Although we are troubled in the extreme to think 
of the inestimable love of a dear friend, yet when his form, his charac- 
ter, and his counsels are laid before the mind by the laws of memory 
and association, we derive pleasure from the thought of such a. friend, 
and delight to dwell on the pleasing train, although we know, to our sor- 
rowful experience, that he is now to us no more! 

It may also be remarked, that association is not confined merely to 
ideas, but the passions of the mind are also associated in some measure, 
and when one is excited, it calls others into exercise. Although the 
passion of grief has not the same tendency to associate others with it, as 
some passions have, and is of a more solitary nature than most others, 
yet when it is not excessive, it leads the mind to seck relaxation from 
its misery, by calling some of the other passions into exercise, so that by 
the mixture of feelings thus excited, the pleasure is greatly increased. 
It is a curious circumstance, and somewhat unaccountable, that when a 
number of passions, of a different nature, are thus united in one com- 
pound feeling, if those which are agreeable be the more powerful, they 
give a higher and more permanent pleasure than could be derived from 
the agreeable passions alone. ‘Thatthis is often the case, is a fact con- 
firmed by experience, but the cause of it is not easily ascertained. It 
is particularly observable in sympathetic emotions, when we are con- 
cerned for the lot and condition of others; for in sympathy this mixture 
of feelings is remarkably conspicuous. By sympathy we rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and weep with those who weep. But in the latter 
case the feeling is much stronger, and makes a more persanent impres- 
sion on the mind than in the former. The reason of this is not so evi- 
dent, but it must be attributed to the design of infinite wisdom, in formin 
men with such sensibilities that they should feel most for the miserable 
condition of their fellow mortals, who are in need of their assistance. It 
has been observed by Dr. Adam Smith, “that we even sympathize with 
the dead, and imagine that we can never feel too much for those who 
have suffered such a dreadful calamity, who are excluded from the light 
of the sun, and become a prey to the reptiles of the earth, ready to be 
forgotten by their nearest friends.” It is true that we have very vivid 
feelings and lively conceptions in reference to their condition; but this 
sympathy cannot be the same with what we feel for a distressed object 
who is alive, for sympathy implies a mutual feeling; but with respect to the 
dead, our feelings can by no means affect their condition. This feeling 
appears chiefly to depend on the imagination, when it acts without being 
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subjected to the control of the judgment. It arises from conceiving our- 
selves to be placed in their situation, and thinking of those circumstances 
that are disagreeable to human nature in its present state. From such 
considerations we shrink back at the thought of death, whilst we are too 
apt to overlook those circumstances which are of real importance. 
Again, if we see a dead body, especially one of our near relations, 
treated in an unnatural and cruel manner, human nature shudders at the 
thought, although we are assured that it is only inanimate matter, and 
consequently, indifferent to the treatment it receives from its survivers. 
Upon this principle also, our desire of burial in the same place with our 
friends may be accounted for, involving some notion of a state of society 
even after death. But all these conceptions, or rather illusions of the 
imagination, are immediately corrected by a sound judgment. ‘Thus it 
appears that association, and the mixture of feelings arising from sym- 
pathy and pity, contribute much to increase the pleasure we derive, in 
sorrow, from those painful subjects on which the mind delights to 
dwell. Asin painting, the “elegance and beauty are increased by the 
mixture of colors; and in music, the harmony is more pleasing by a well 
directed mixture of discords,” so in sorrow, the pleasure is heightened 
by different concurring feelings. It may also be observed, that what- 
ever makes a powerful impression on the mind, or deeply interests it, 
remains in the memory, even to the exclusion of other thoughts. Now 
in sorrow the mind is both affected, and the personal interest is concern- 
ed; for sorrow supposes the privation of good; consequently the mind 
will dwell on this, being the predominant idea, and though it is painful 
in the first instance, yet the exercise of the mind dwelling on the thought 
is accompanied with pleasure. For when we experience any evil, we 
naturally desire to be freed from it, and in order to find expedients, it is 
necessary that the evil be before the mind; consequently the mind will 
associate with the painful feeling other passions, hopes and desires, 
which will give rise to a certain degree of pleasure. Hence it appears, 
that the mind delights to dwell in sorrow, by reason of the affections 
being independent of the will; but still those objects for which we grieve 
must be delightful. We desire these, even as an old man desires pro- 
longed life, with the fond expectation that things will be as they have 
been in time past. Thus, in the delusion of imagination, we sometimes 
think that the person whose death we deplore, is still alive. 

The same may be said of the representations of natural objects, ex- 
hibited by tragedians and poets. ‘They endeavor to make them as de- 
lightful as possible, by concealing all their faults and exaggerating their 
perfections, in order to excite the spectator’s sympathy. But though 
scenes of sorrow make a more lasting impression than scenes of plea- 
sure, yet they are less durable and affecting than the real objects. The 
objects of sense are more irresistible and forcible than those of imagina- 
tion; for although spectators may weep for the misfortunes of Desde- 
mona, or any other distressed character represented, yet they are ne- 
ver so far deluded as to believe it real. The idea ofa fiction lies at the 
bottom, and prevents them from being overcome by the awful thoughts, 
which they could not endure, if they believed that it was the real object 
in distress that was before them. The pleasure felt in such scenes may 
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also be referred to association, and especially to the natural constitution, 
which is made to sympathize with the miserable, rather than with the 
joyiul and prosperous. Upon the whole, it is manifest that the mind 
actually enjoys pleasure from the “bosom of uneasiness,” as Mr. Hume 
calls it; and from what has been said, some of the circumstances which 
tend to produce this effect are also obvious. It must-be admitted, how- 
ever, that there is something unaccountable in sorrow, as well as in other 
states. laws and operations of the mind; but we must believe facts, of 
whose cause we must be content to be ignorant. It has been asked 
whether it be culpable to indulge in sorrow? With respect to this, it de. 
pends on the degree of it. If it is natural for us to be pleased with the 
beauties of Heaven, it is also natural to be grieved at their loss. Still, 
however, we must not sorrow “as those who have no hope;” we must 
not repine at the divine administrations, but endeavor to restrain our 
passions within due bounds, and to be resigned to the dispensations of 
Providence, though they may for the present appear “not to be joyous 
but grievous;” fondly anticipating the time when rivers of pleasure shall 
be uninterrupted, and when sorrow and sighing shall forever flee away! 


THE CARTHUSIANS. 


Upon examining the habits and character of the ancients, it is aston- 
ishing to find how much more devout and assiduous they were in their 
religious duties than the generations of modern times. ‘The few centu- 
ries immediately ensuing the birth of Christ were especially marked with 
this spiritual zeal. Nor was it the ardor of devotion alone which was 
then so distinguishing, but there likewise existed a variety of sects, and 
a diversity of t tenets, which were almost innumerable. One of the most 
singular among those various classes of devotees, was the Carthusians, 
so called from the desert Chartreux, the place of their institution. This 
order was founded in the year 1080, by one Burdo, and was remarkable 
for the austerity of rule by which it was governed. Its members were 
not allowed to go out of their cells, except to church, without permission 
from the superior; nor speak to any person without leave from the same 
authority. ‘They were prohibited from retaining any portion of their 
meat or drink for the ensuing day to that when it was placed before 
them. Their beds were of straw covered witha felt, and their clothing 
composed of two hair-cloths, two cow!s, two pair of hose, and a cloak, 
all of which were of coarse texture. In the refectory, they were re- 
quired to keep their eyes on the dish, their hands on the table, their atten- 
tion on the reader, and their hearts fixed upon God. What power of 
self-denial was here exercised, and yet how mistaken a notion, thus to 
worship their Maker in fear rather than love. W. 
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THE IDLE MAN. 





NUMBER FOUR. 





WE are again in the city. ‘The Rail Road has whisked us through 
the dead and dreary levels rapidly enough. The scene opens—the 
woods expand, and Charleston lies before us. How exquisitely fresh— 
how soothing, how strengthening, is that breeze that comes up from the 
sea! It gives new life to the heart—it heightens the pulse—it cheers 
the languid frame, which has suffered all the day from the oppressive 
heat of a passage through our forests. 

But the din, the hum, the crowd, the confusion! This is new—new, 
but not grateful. The silence of the woods had ceased to be oppressive, 
and had become natural. The noise of the city grates harshly upon the 
ear. The stir of business, the clamour of conflicting voices—the hurry, 
the bustle,—these tell of selfish strifes and interests. The city is the 
abiding place of self—the country—but comparisons are odious. 

It is the city of my birth, and long my abiding place. I return to it 
with mixed and solemn feelings. It is my home no longer. Iama 
stranger in its streets—I move alone in its public places. 

But can he be alone in such a region? — Is it possible for the wanderer 
ever to be alone when he returns to the pluce of his birth, the cradle of 
his infancy, the home of his childhood? . Itnpossibie! He may be sad!— 
he may feel cheerless; but he cannot be alone. He will have compa- 
ny, though it be but the company of shadows. The ghosts of former 
pleasures will surround him. He will be haunted by memories; and 
his hours, most lonesome of society, will be most crowded with images 
of affections that have, perhaps, vanished, and of persons too dear to 
have lived, and yet quite too dear to be lost from life. 

Charleston is full of associations—full of individual, social, poiitical and 
patriotic history. Its chronicles would make a volume of immense in- 
terest. Its fortunes have been various, its sufferings great and frequent, 
and the incidents, crowded thick in the lives of its many distinguished 
citizens, would well repay the gatherer, and deeply and always interest 
the reader. 

Charleston looks like no other city in the Union. It has, perhaps, an 
appearance of greater age than any other. It wears a venerable as. 
pect, and its dingy walls, discolored by an atmosphere particularly hu. 
mid and salt. contribute in no small degree to its solemnity of aspect. 
Surveyed from the ocean, the view of Charleston is not imposing. It 
lies on too flat a level—it wants relief—elevation itself, and requires a line 
of heavy and high banks of rock in the back ground. It looks better 
coming in from the country, particularly that view which meets the eye 
from the Westetn banks of Ashley River. You stand there, a little be- 
low the ancient settlement of Governor Sayle, now the site of one of our 
planting establishments, and the prospect is picturesque and pleasing. 
The river over which you gaze, is broad and bold, and furnishes a no- 
ble esplanade to the city you are approaching. The houses stand apart. 
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each in relief, and the green trees rise up between, and around the white 
verandahs, and the contrast is lovely beyond measure to the eye. But 
your best view of Charleston is from St. Michael’s tower. You ascend 
that fine eminence and take a bird’s eye view of the scene. The coup 
d’wil is imposing in the last degree, and strikes your mind with the effect 
which is produced by a panoramic view of some oriental realm of fairy. 

You do not see the tops of houses merely—blank roofs, and brick walls. 
The style of building in Charleston shews better from an eminence like 
that .we look from, than would any other. Every house stands out from 
its fellow. You see the trees between them—the grounds about them; 
and each forms its picture, and every square is a group. 

The drives about Charleston are not so fine as pleasant. From six 
o’clock of the summer afternoon, the high roads, leading out from Meet- 
ing, King, and Cannonsbridge streets, are covered with vehicles of eve 
description, single riders on horseback, carriages, barouches, buggies, 
gigs, &c. rush through the thick foliage, which festoons and fringes the 
public ways, and enjoy the cool airs of the evening, which, at that hour, 
and season, are eminently sweet and grateful. The sun goes westering 
down, and his light comes subdued .and broken through the forests. 
The rich green of the woods on either hand—the pleasant scents of the 
myrtle, and many other shrub trees, gratify the senses to which they 
spontaneously yield them, and the occasional farm house, chateau or 
garden, though half the time in ruins, serve to interest the eye and amuse 
the inquirer. 

Five miles from the city, you reach a singular, squat building, of the 
form of an oblong square, which is called the Quarter House. ‘This 
house is as old as the hills. It was the scene of frequent encounters 
during the Revolution. When the British were in possession of the city 
the Quarter House was maintained as a sort of ‘public;’ and as such it 
was commonly resorted to by the officers of the garrison, accompanied 
sometimes by such of the fair ladies of the city, as, through love of a red 
coat, golden epaulettes and a handsome person, surrendered their prin- 
ciples and became tories—they would resort to this house, in the cool of 
the afternoon, and there enjoy themselves in dancing, drinking, and va- 
rious festivities, until a late hour of the night. Sunday was a favorite 
day for these excursions. The Partisans obtained a knowledge of this 
practice, and gathering in little squads, they placed ambuscades for the 
purpose of taking captive, or destroving in the event of resistance, the 
unconscious revellers. Many were the incidents which followed these 
encounters. In time, the British officers, who could not be persuaded 
to give up their frolics, prepared themselves with counter ambuscades, 
and many were the fierce encounters which took place between the par- 
ties. Some ofthese have been recorded. They are all worthy of re- 
cord, as they mark the spirit of the age, and illustrate a large portion of 
our history. The irregular, guerilla warfare of that period, as it fre- 
quently became so many single combats, is full of chivalrous and singu- 
lar adventure. 

Much of this sort of narrative legend I gathered from an ancient rela- 
tive. My head is full of her stories of the revolution. She was one of 
the citizens during the siege by Clinton when Lincoln defended the city. 


L.of C. 
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How monstrous slow and timid were the approaches of Sir Henry. 
The city was only surrounded by field works, a circuit of five miles 
was to be defended by about four thousand men—the army of the be- 
seiger was much greater, and he should have stormed the entrench- 
ments, sword in hand, after the first parley in which terms had been re. 
fused. Yet he broke ground at the most respectful distance, made his 
approaches with ali the stately caution of one advancing upon a vastly 
superior force, with every advantage of the best garrison works, and 
dilly-dallied for two months about a matter which should not have taken 
him two weeks. Some of his old redoubts are yet standing. One of 
them for a long time, was known to my boyhood as “the Hill,” and the 
ditch in front—comparatively a large reservoir, was called the “Fresh 
Water Pond.” It is now filled up. ‘In my childhood, the redoubt must 
have been twenty-five feet in height, forming something of a semi-circle, 
and the pond below it, was a favorite swimming place for the boys. 
The American lines stretched across the isthmus some six hundred 
yards below, and the city gates must have stood within the Military 
Square to the south of the Citadel, and nearly in front of the preseut en- 
trance to that fortress. ‘There is no vestige of them now. 

Musing over these grounds, and thinking upon the thousand anecdotes 
and legends of old time to which my young ears have listcwed, I feel a 
regret—a positive sorrow—that they should go unchronicled; and I am 
disposed to think that it is 9n incumbent duty upon all heads of families 
to set down and remark the events of the community in which they live. 
There should be in every household a family history. <A record or di- 
ary of passing events, kept honestly by the head of a family, and con- 
tinued as a sort of household book by every successor, would prove of 
infinite value, and immense interest to all succeedirg generations. A 
continuous history of unbroken time and circumstances, would prove, 
not merely interesting to the reader, but where the parties happened to 
be concerned in, or very familiar with, public events, would serve in ma- 
king up the most valuable details in the history of a community, aud 
even of anation. We are proud of a family name—should we neglect 
the very material from which it may have derived all the pride and 
character which it may happen to possess? Should we not rather seek, 
in order that the reputation which we claim for it may go unchallenged 
and unquestioned, carefully to put down those particulars of our conduct, 
in which, mingling with public men and public events, we have acquired 
a claim upon the esteem of the one, and a place 1 in the progress of the 
other. No incident is too humble—no trait too trifling which goes to 
the illustration of the human miod in any of its ramifications; which sup- 
plies a motive for its action, or which might fill up a blank in public his- 
tory. In sucha book, we should remark carefully, and, if possible, day 
by day, the changes in all the moral aspects of the time. We should 
speak for our actions, and for our thoug'ts upon the actions of others. 
The day has been occupied—let us say how. We have lived—let us 
record in what manner. Have we been affected by public change?— 
let us describe its bearing upon us, and its generaltendency. We have 
suffered in domestic vicissitudes—to say why and wherefore, may be to 
erect a beacon and a guide for the children we leave behind us. The 
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most remote circumstances which move our thoughts should have their 
memorial, for who can possibly anticipate how close, in a future day, 
may be their applications to our bosoms and our business—though now, 
they have but little influence upon us, and no connection with our visi- 
ble interests?’ Such a work must be, not only a chronicle of events, but 
a collection of opinions. The observations and the inferences of our 
minds, as they grow out of the events passing beneath our eyes, should 
be carefully set down; in this way experience transmits laws to the 
young, which may save them from our sorrows, and provide against 
their own. Particularly, the traits and the manners of men as the 
meet our view, should be described and examined, for they will give the 
pressure and body of the time, when simple history will be silent. Such 
a work would be immensely valuable, if conducted with proper honesty. 
It would be the best gift to posterity, and the noblest heirloom in a fa- 
mily. History would not withbold her acknowledgments from the 
source, which would yield her the choicest materials for her own labor, 
and the spirit of the time, would be better delineated by such a record, 
and receive fuller justice, than at the cold hands of tradition, or from the 
yet colder and more speculative commentator of an after period, a more 
improved ora depreciated century. ‘There would be but one rule—one 
imperative requisition, binding upon all who undertook such a chroni- 
cle. They must speak only the truth, they should 


‘‘Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


There are some parts of the world, we are almost persuaded to bes 
lieve, which were not intended for habitation except at certain periods. 
Charleston must be one of them. At least this would seem, from the 
general disposition of her citizens, to be the general opinion. Every 
body is flying or preparing to fly, and I am melancholy with listening to 
the intelligence of some new absentee. 

“Friend after friend departs,” 


and perfectly desperate at last, I cry to the messenger of such evil tid- 
ings, in the language of the player, 


‘Bring me no more reports.” 


I almost find myself alone in the general desertion, and I have just 
learned that Emmeline Mason, is about to depart also, with her father, 
in the next steam packet. I wonder ifshe will take her guitar with her— 
it is the common practice,—and music will be so delightful on the wa- 
ters. [ must go round and see her, But for the fatigue,—but for the 
hurry and worry of such a transition—the handling of trunks and band 
boxes, the getting in and out of the vehicle, I should almost be tempted, 
if she really is going North, to try the passage myself. But, the thought 
is fatiguing. 

I have seen her, and she is really going. How beautiful she looked 
last eveving. Her voice was in excellent order, and she sang—oh, 
how delicious! y—with how much brilliancy and compass, yet with what 
exqisite delicacy and nice charm of execution. The words of the son 
are in my memory. It was one of indignant and scornful, but still lin- 
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gering love. It was a strange one for her tosing. She can certainly 
never have been neglected—never treated with injustice. A lover false 
to suc a woman as Emmeline Mason, would be as much wanting in 
sense and taste, as in honesty. Here are the words. 


. I, 


Farewell to thee, thou rover 
Of pleasant earth and main, 
Thy heart I n..w discover, 
Is worthless all, and vain. 
I break the fond illusion 
Which blinded me at first,— 
I scorn the sad delusion, 
My heart so long has nurst. 


II. 


Yet once I deem’d thee holy, 
Too proud for aught untrue— 
Alas! I find thee lowly, 

And blush to meet thy view. 
And still my heart must tremble, 
Whene’er I hear thy name; 

I cannot new dissemble, 
And I sorrow in thy shame. 


ITI. 


Ah, profitless the error, 

That made thee scorn thine oath— 
Thy guilt has taught me terror, 

And grief, and loss to both. 
Ah, sadly, and most cheaply, 

Thou did’st that heart resign, 
Which ever loved too deeply, 

To dream of guilt in thine. 


It is written—I go to the North with Emmeline and her father. 

“Why not go along with us,” she said to me suddenly, at parting last 
night. 

of will,” was the answer, and then I made up my determination. 

And yet this leaving home is a melancholy business, and full of se- 
rious concern. ‘The gathering crowd upon the wharves, and the throng- 
ed decks of the goodty vessel, indicate that parting of relatives and 
friends which is at all times a subject of regret, and frequently of most 
gloomy reflection. Those who have been united in grateful: inter- 
course—whom strong affinities have brought together, and to whom this 
mutual intercourse has become matter of mutual necessity, are about 
to separate. The deep waters will roll between them—a season of 
many probable vicissitudes is painted before their eyes—and the uncer- 
tainty of life, and even greater uncertainty of human happiness, combine 
to make the separation painful and overcoming. 

And yet, the chief motive ofall these wanderers is pleasure. In di- 
versity of prospect, change of scene, and novel associations, they would 
gather sources of gratification, which, if not altogether unknown before, 
like those glimpses of the oriental heaven in the fable, were yet seen 
only sufficiently to provoke and stimulate, without satifying the appetite. 
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They would fly, with a sort of terror from the oppressive influences of 
a tropical sky, and amid those luxuries, which, unlike our own, are so 
notoriously the product of our sister cities of the North, forget the wea- 
ry weight, the settled languor, the relaxed and drooping temperament, 
which, if not peculiar to our section, are, at least, in an eminent degree 
its property. They launch forth, in thought, already, upon noble ruins, 
girdled by splendid and romantic scenery, prosperous and growing vil- 
lages, elevated and elegant villas, and that wholesome variety of natural 
and artificial objects in which the chief advantages of Northern over 
Southern location are to be found. If the repining thousands whom they 
leave behind, do not absolutely envy the good fortune of those who de- 
part, there are yet very few who would not be very willing to partake 
of them. 

A similitude has somewhere been briefly traced out between parting 
and death. ‘The former has been called a death in miniature, and its 
coming about has been calculated, it was thought, to provoke equally 
the laments of friends and kindred. So far as the privations which it 
occasions, are to be considered, this is most probably the case. Part- 
ing, however, on the reverse, presents us with the accumulated and 
most indubitable evidences of the acutest life. ‘The emotions, the pas- 
sions, the hopes and fears,—bright and gloomy anticipations, warm feel- 
ings and stimulating pulses,—all gather around and spring into utterance 
and activity in the hour of separation. It is not as in the hour of man’s 
decline—when death has chilled the blood—when palsy silences the 
tongue; when the clammy breath becomes congealed on the lips, and 
the light of the eye stiffens into the nerveless glaze of dissolution—when 
nature, exhausted, yields up the protracted struggle, longing now, only 
for the quiet waters, imploring peace, and craving for escape from the 
long and weary conflict tor existence. ‘The yearnings of the heart, and 
the thoughts of the mind, have, at the parting of friends, a very differ- 
ent tendency. There are many fears, it is true, but there is not, as in 
the hour of dissolution, the certainty of all fears, stretched out before 
you. Every impulse, in the hour which separates the voyagers, tells of 
life—of renewing and renovating hopes—of vague expectancies—pre- 
dicted and promised enjoyments, which almost overcome the pang of 
parting, even from those most passionately beloved. Like all voyagers, 
about to launch. forth upon a sea of new adventure, the dream of dis- 
coveries to be made, makes them almost indifferent to the possessions 
and the persons which they leave. Nature has wisely possessed us 
with promptings, such as the disarming apprehensions and regret which 
would otherwise be natural enough—else how should enterprise brave 
the yet pathless waters—or hope retread the wilderness? Where should 
genius look for the accompanying aid of perseverance—where would 
ambition seek for encouragement—where would merit find its reward? 

[t is well to leave our homes for a season. It is wise to go abroad 
among strangers. ‘The mind and body, alike, become debilitated, and 
lose their common energies, as frequently from the lack of change and 
new society, as from any other cause. Relaxation, in this way, from 
the toils of one station, serves to enlarge the capacities, to make room 
for thought, to afford time for the gathering of new materials, and for the 
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exercise of all the faculties of sense and sentiment. As the farther we 
go in the natural, so in the moral world, a like journey in the same man- 
ner, yields us a wider horizon. We add to our stock by collision with 
strangers. A tacit trade is carried on between us. Our modes of think. 
ing,—our thoughts themselves—our manners, habits, aims and desires, if 
not exchanged for others, become intermixed with, or modified by them. 
They gather from us, as much in these concerns and in this way, as 
we can possibly derive from them; and thus, by mutual acquaintance 
with each other, we overcome foolish prejudices, subjugate ancient en- 
mities, make new friends and associations, and all these, simply, by en- 
larging the sphere of our observation—by overleaping the boundaries 
of a narrow education—leaving the ten mile horizea in which we were 
born, and to which our errors are peculiar, and opening our eyes upon 
atrue picture of the character of the various man. Of all tyrants, home 
ignorance is the worst. 


“Home-loving youth have ever homely wits.” 


It subjugates the understanding, enthrals the heart, ministers to a miser- 
able sectarianism, as well in society as in religion and politics, and by 
denying man, a proper knowledge of his fellow, virtually subjects him, in 
his judgments, to the condition of the brute. To cure this, we must 
look to man himself. Not the individual thus enslaved, but the species 
as we may see them in all quarters of the globe. When they see and 
know each other, a comparison of their several conditions and possessions 
is the consequence. The work of reform follows next—the king-days 
go by—and the creature, kept down, thwarted and baffled, so long, by 
extending his boundaries of mind and matter, soon approves himself more 
worthy of the Creator. 

Travelling will do much towards this consummation, but nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be more intensely fatiguing to an IDLE MAN. 





CHARACTER. 


In cities, and yet more in courts, the minute discriminations of cha- 
racter, which distinguish one man from another, are, for the must part, 
effaced. The peculiarities of temper and opinion are gradually worn 
away by promiscuous converse, as angular bodies and uneven surfaces 
lose their points and aspvrities by frequent attrition against one another, 
and approach by degrees to uniform rotundity. 

The opinions of every man must be learned from himself. Concern- 
ing his practice, it is safest to trust the evidence of others. Where those 
testimonies concur, no higher degree of certainty can be obtained of his 
character. 

To get a name can happen but to few. A name, even in the most 
commercial nation, is one of the few things which cannot be bought—it 
is the free gift of mankind, which must be deserved before it will be grant- 
ed, and is at last unwillingly bestowed. 
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THE LAST TOKEN. 


“Forget thee—how could [! each morn would remind me 
Of days which thy presence has hailow’d and blest.’’— Doane. 


ALAS it is my weary destiny 
To be a nestler in life’s leafless bowers! 
There flies my bleeding heart to weep, and brood 
Above the silent sepulchre of joss 
Long wreck’d upon the night-clad sea of years; 
There passion bends in sorrow o’er the cold 
The shrouded remnants of its early hopes, 
And memory keeps its vigils there to watch 
The waning sunlight of its fantacies. 
But in my hours of loneliness, how oft— 
How like a may-day morning came one form 
Of light,—as t’were an angel visitant— 
To breathe its blessings on the child of tears. 
When oft yon countless stars of eventide— 
Yon beautiful, and fadeless indices 
Of Heaven’s eternal light, came down, as if 
To catch the whisperings of the sleepless mind, 
They found me ever knelt, and worshipping 
This angel-spirit of my dreams; and oh! 
How oft came little warb’lers too, to make 
Intrusion on my cheerless solitude, 
And blend the echo of their vesper songs 
With the wild music of my lyre— 

I go 
Far, far away from that pure one who made 
The morning of my years as beautiful 
As a fresh coronal of Eden’s flowers, 
From one on whom I’ve gazed until my soul 
Has drank the rich draught of inspiration, 
One who oft rose and smiled as some pure star 
To bless my spirit with a portion of 
Its soft unwaning brightness— 

But alas! 
I now must make my weary pilgrimage 
Through those ephem’ral flowers that deck life’s garden. 
There oft the eye is wet with pity’s tear 
But to entice to woe the guileless one, 
And there the lip is curled with seeming love 
Yet wears the smile of mockery, and hate— 
Now then to thee kind one farewell—farewell 
Amid the crumbled wreck of better days 
As some fair temple thou wilt rise, where oft 
My heart shall go in dreams of extacy 
To weep, and worship, and where passion’s voice 
Shall breathe thy unforgotten name, as if 
It would impart devotion to its prayer. 
And thus shall memory cling to thee, until 
The sun of soul goes down to rest——-amid 
Those dark, foreboding clouds which ever tell 
The coming night-time of life’s weary day. 
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THE HISTORY OF A SHEET OF PAPER. 


WHETHER it was a white man or a negro that prepared the ground 
and planted the seed from which I sprang, it is impossible for me to dis- 
cover, neither dal conceive it of any material importance. My earliest 
recollections, however, are to me tne most pleasing, and I presume that 
the human family also find it the case in their existence. I cannot help 
comparing the varieties of circumstances and suffering which I have un- 
dergone, to many of those which I have witnessed. 

It was in August that J first broke through my filled and brittle pod. 
How proud, how beautifully white did we all seem. as hundreds of thou- 
sands, were thickly scattered all around me, to a distance, the extent of 
which I could not perceive. Mortals may perhaps think that I cannot 
now, and could not then perceive or be conscious of any objects aroui:d 
me. Let me tell these wiseacres that their conceit carries them too far 
in dreaming, that other parts, yes, all, even to the vegetable, have no 
eyes and therefore cannot see. What have eyes to do with seeing. 
I recollect perfectly well hearing Dr. ‘Tincture tell Mrs. Sugar Loaf, the 
grocer’s wife, that the optic nerve terminated in the brain. He told 
her this while I was a part of her morning gown. Now the eye can- 
not see without the nerve, and it musf be the brain after all, and who 
can tell, or pretend to say, that | had no inward perceptibility. I know 
that [ had! and that, much more acute than they are aware of. As we 
pods used to hang there—many—many a cheerful laugh, did we have 
together—and though we could not move from the place where we grew, 
we heard from one another—some being stationed on the road side, and 
as travellers passed, could hear their conversation. It was thus that 
our ideas were received from other bodies, capable of motion, (and by 
our reflective power these things were communicated from one to an. 
other without noise)—all about strange countries, and things that we nev- 
er exp°cted to see, and thus lived ip glorious anticipation of some great 
change, when we heard of the gin and screw, (poor innocent victims) al- 
though were naturally dissatisfied with that, which afterwards proved to 
be, our happiest time, as was afterwards manifested. ‘The first thing ] ever 
knew of suffering was on a beautiful afternoon, when a heavy black hand 
seized me, and dragged me from my mother plant We were, many 
of us, crowded into a basket, and stowed away, sweltering with heat and 
want of air. But I need not complain of my own sufferings, like all 
other parts of the universe, [ have seen my changes for better and for 
worse, but like the human family, I found the first change by far the 
worst. When taken away from my native spot, to become a part of this 
cotton world, (and we are indeed no insignificant part, each of us hay- 
ing to fill our various stations) we were only passive observers of the ac- 
tions of human life; and I have not felt a little proud, when I recollect the 
many stripes and thrashings that I have seen distributed on my own ac- 
count. In the first place, “and how I rejoiced at it, the mis2rable black 
creature that tore me from my birth place, received a sound whipping 
for gathering an abundance of dirt in the basket with me. And all day 
long, as | lay in the gin house, could I hear the niggers beat the mules, 
while the overseers heat the niggers—I thought it strange that none but 
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black folks should get whipped. I was like the rest of the world, igno- 
rant of the real state of things, until I witnessed them, for when I got to 
sea, after being screwed and jammed up into a sack, I found the sailors, 
who are said to be the happicst and most independent people inthe world 
daily suffering ten times more inconvenience both from climate and rough 
usage, than any nigger on the plantation where I grew. The captain 
was an Englishman, where all this talk about freedom first commenced, 
and instead of using a cowskin, he had a cat-of-nine-tails—a machine 
that would draw the blood in various places at once, and it only convin- 
ced me, that every body of people have their own little grievances, 
would they but attend to their own, instead of looking so far off for 
others. And while the Engiish people were raving against slavery, they 
were like a man who daily abused his servants for stealing his neigh- 
bors chickens, but bought the chickens from them as fast as they were 
brought. Iam a piece of cotton and have in the various metamorpho- 
ses I have undergone, witnessed many different climates, and seen 
many different people. No people are more imperious or servile than 
the English—they must be one or the other. They wanted to hold all 
America in subjection, and unable to do this, immediately attempts new 
enterprise—to legislate for a people they never saw. It is all very 
well in the North, for the climate is not calculated for negroes; but here, 
in the South, the white man cannot work without exposing his health, 
and it is the natural climate of the negro, whose circumstances are, if 
any thing, ameliorated by being brought from their native soil. It is 
customary for nations to redeem their own people, but these are people 
who have been sold by their own people, and as there are many colored 
free people, one waquld suppose that they might, through their combined 
efforts, purchase the freedom of some, who would in their turn, help alse 
to liberate others. 1 say this might be done, at least it would be in my 
opinion, a more plausible scheme than the present noxious and absurd 
bubble. I may be wrong, but reader, remember | have a right to think 
my own way, being a piece of cotton. But this is nothing to the sub- 
ject. It will be sufficient for me to run over the history of my life and 
leave others to make their comments. When prepared for market I 
was shipped from New-Orleans, having first to undergo a repacking— 
the exporters of that city not being satisfied with the severe squeezing 
to which 1 was subjected by the home press. I had a very stormy pas- 
sage, blustering and blowing, women screaming, hens cackling, children 
squalling, and sailors swearing—such grumbling I never witnessed. At 
length | arrived safe at Liverpoc!, and was there exposed to market. It 
was loug a matter of discussion whether I should be best applied to coarse 
or fine articles, and was at length selected for the finer sort of calico, 
which in America is called cambric. Nothing however particulay or 
worthy of relation occurred during the time when I was being spun and 
wove, excepting that the poor little children frequently excited tears of 
sympathy by their sufferings, and the cruelty 1 saw exhibited towards 
them in the factory. I was at length exhib ted in the store for sale; 
and many a chance, many an offer, many a taking from the shelf and 
putting back again, many a scrutinizing look and handling did I undergo 
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while in this situation. At one period, and I still recollect it with a 
thrill of anticipation, 1 came near being purchased to form a part of the 
royal wardrobe, but whether some little defect or other prevented the 
purchase, or whether it was not some more highly finished article that 
was chosen in preference, I do not at this moment remember. 1 was at 
length selected by a shop keeper’s wife to make a morning dress, and a 
fine fussy time I had ofit. She was one of the best hearted creatures, 
most incessant talkers, and the greatest gossip | ever met with, and it 
was with no little care that I was handed over to the Milliner to be cut 
up into a fashionable morning gown. I could feel the lady’s, my new 
owners heart beat with a pride and vain expectation on the approach of 
every person who happened to come in during the day on which I was 
first put on, and the question, how do you like my new dress, was asked 
at least fifty times. After this I was frequently borrowed as a pattern 
by many of the neighbors, who it appears admired the new fashion in 
which I] was cut. I could readily discover, from the circle of acquaint- 
ances with whom I met, that my owner was much envied by all her 
neighbors, as being fortunate in having a husband who gratified all her 
wishes, and was devotedly attached to her. But I was very sensible, 
how unwortny she was of his attachment. Oh the women! the wo- 
men!—they are the worst of folks. They are, generally, either the 
victims of men, or else, should they chance to be talented, are constant- 
ly duping them. A woman who is beautiful and talevted, is the most 
dangerous thing in the world. Her beauty gives her power and influ- 
ence, while her cunning disguises it. Without modesty they are fiends; 
with it, they are angels—and I rejoice that I am a piece of cotton not 
to be subject to that chicanery which I have witnessedin them. One 
morning, in particular, { recollect that my mistress saw pass the store a 
handsome young Doctor, who had just then come to settle in the neigh- 


' borhood. She ordered the servant to get me ready, washed and ironed; 


in the mean time, the Doctor was sent for, the lady pretending to be 
sick, but unfortunately, the careless servant happened to put the iron 
immediately on the front breadth of the dress without previously wiping 
it, and left a Jarge black mark there. What a disappointment!—she 
had no dress so becoming—and when the Doctor came would not be 
seen. ‘The pet dog got flogging if he dared to put his paw on me, 
and the favourite cat was turned out of the room whenever I was worn. 
I was for a long time a favourite, but as fashions and clothes cannot last 
forever, I at length became stale, and seldom worn but as a make-shift, 
and | perceived a vast deal of difference in my wearer. When new, 
she would strut about and swell with pride, nor would she condescend to 
do many things, for which I afterwards seemed entirely to be worn—all 
sorts of dirty work. And as her manners would correspond, her 
speech also changed—for latterly, she would scold like an old fisherwo. 
man, and would wear me until 1 was as black as'soot. At last one day, 
when going up into an old lumber room, looking for any thing with no 
particular object in view, turning over old boxes, books, old shattered 
family portraits, pieces of old carpets, broken candlesticks, old fashion. 
ed fenders, poker, tongs, and part of a shovel, hoops for dresses, pow- 
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der puffs, and various other such antideluvian relics, as cracked bells, and 
an old broken rocking horse, shoes with high heels, and silks that would 
stand by themselves, with roses on them as large as a cabbage, with 
many other things, whose names and use were entirely forgotten, an 
unfortunate nail caught me and rent me nearly from her back. After 
attributing the blame to the visit to that old room, she laid me aside for 
good, declaring she would wear me no more, a nasty old thing as she 
called me, and [ was given tothe washerwoman. She gave me to her 
daughter, and | again witnessed all the pride which human nature can 
exhibit, elicited by their love of dress. How fond are poor folks of taw- 
dry finery, ignorant of the necessary accomplishments requisite to make 
the lady! My new owner, after carefully repairing the injury I had re- 
ceived, strutted out with me in all the walks that my old mistress used 
to frequent, in hopes, no doubt, of being mistaken for her. What a 
vain ambition! What an absurd gratification! The wish to be thought 
possessed of more than we really are, is only wishing to be envied. It 
may be well to conceal our woes, but the mock assumption of qualities 
which we do not possess can only prove a weakness, added to our defi- 
ciency. Evil designs and evil motives always bring their evil conclu- 
sions, as in this instance; although I was actually the same dress, yet the 
ambition of my wearer was her ruin. In assuming the character of my 
first owner, she laid herself liable to the exposure which her conduct 
had deserved. A beau of the grocer’s wife followed her, and was in- 
deed rejoiced at the error which he had fallen into. She became the 
victim of his designs, and bore all the infamy which otherwise must 
have fallen elsewhere. I afterwards became an old woman’s night cap, 
and who would believe what strange visions | contained, whilst encir- 
cling that old woman’s pericranium; what strange dreams ran in the 
old lady’s head! My stars how she would jump and start in her sleep, 
fancy herself young again,—and then the beaux. She would be at one 
time dancing in the ball room, at another leering at some young fellow, 
now hurrying down the street to avoid an admirer whom she had attrac. 
ted, now pressed closely in the arms of one she loved, and how the old 
thing would sigh when she awoke and found it all a dream; then in the 
spirit of vexation she would almost determine to accept the very next 
chance she should receive. There’s John Williams, the carpenter, he 
used to be an admirer of mine, in my young days, why not marry him? 
He is alone in the world, and wants a companion. I can knit for him, 
can inake his winter evening pass agreeably, in talking over the days 
of our youth; and thus she would lay, ruminating in the morning before 
she cot up. Poorcrazy old creature. In a few minutes she would be 

compelled to scream out for assistance. Betty, come—Betty, my 
child, want to get up, why are you so long a coming, you know your 
poor old granny cant get up until you come and put her things on for 
her. Nothing lasts forever, and as our turns and changes come not 
when we want them, but when the period arrives for which they are 
destined, I, after having been torn up, was crammed into an old pillow 
case, on which I had spent many a night, and which now, together with 
myself and many another old acquaintance, was sent to the grocer’s 
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shop to be exchanged for some snuff and green tea, a means of com- 
merce in the small way, published to the world by a sheet of paper, stuck 
upon the window, announcing ,in a school boy’s round hand that, 


RAGS, 

OLD BOTTILS, 
BROKEN SPOONS, 
OLD IERN, 


IS BOUGHT HERE OR TAKING IN CHANGE. 


The effluvia of this place surpassed any thing that I had ever before 
witnessed, and therefore it was fortunete for me that this miserable state 
did not last long. I have noticed, frequently, that when our worst cir- 
cumstances press, the better turn of fortune’s wheel is nearest. The 
wagon next carried me, along with others, to the Paper Manufactory, 
and there we were thrown into the mashtub, beaten, masticated, aye 
and washed whiter than I had been for some time past, for the running 
water carried with it every particle of dirt that had heretofore defaced 
me. After being pressed, dried, and packed, ready for sale, | was pur. 
chased by a young cadet, just fitting out for the East Indies, and was 
sent back again, a letter to his friends. Now who would believe, after 
witnessing the various scenes through which I have been—rejected by 
the grocer’s wife, the washerwoman’s daughter, nay, even the old gran- 
ny. that I should, at this present time, be often pressed to the lips of as 
fair, as beautiful, as Hebe’s fair reader, nay do uot start with envy or 
contempt—’tis true—and true it likewise is, that I am now laid by, right 
carefully, in a rose wood desk on leaves of lavender. 





MAN, 


Man’s study of himself, and the knowledge of his own station in the 
ranks of being, and his various relations to the innumerable multitudes 
which surround h'm, and with which his Maker has ordained him to be 
united, for the reception and communication of happiness, should begin 
with the first glimpse of reason, and only end with life itself. Other ac- 
quisitions are merely temporary benefits, except as they contribute to 
illustrate the knowledge, and confirm the practice, of morality and piety, 
which extend their influence beyond the grave, and increase our happi- 
ness through endless duration. 
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HEWAT’S HISTORY OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE COLONIES OF SOUTH-CAEOLINA 


AND GEORGIA, IN 2 VOLS. PRINTED BY ALEX. DONALDSON, No. 48 sT. PAUL’s CHURCH 
YARD, LONDON, 1779. 





NUMBER TWO. 





WE closed our last number with an account of the oppressive mea. 
sures of the high churchmen in the colony, proscribing the dissenters, 
and more especially the presbyterians, by requiring all such as were 
elected to the Legislature, &c. to swear to the Communion of the 
Church of England, which policy Governor Johnson maintained with 
some vigor, until it was annulled by authority of the Queen and Parlia- 
ment. Our author says, these measures were generally disapproved 
by all people, except those who enforcedthem. But the danger from an 
external enemy soon diverted their attention from domestic broils. 

The war between the mother country and the combined powers of 
France and Spain still raged, and , 


“The Governor received advice of a project, framed for invading Carolina, and 
had instructions to put the country in a posture of defence. * * Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson was well qualified fer iis duty, and formed to shine in a more conspicuous 
manner in that line thanin any other. * * He set ail hands to work on the for. 


tifications, appointed a number of gunners to each bastion, and held frequent mus- 
ters to train the men to the use of arms.—p. 180. 


It raises a smile at this day in the centre of our invincible republic, 
and in the full security of all the privileges and comforts of freemen. to 
reficct on the strenuous efforts of our brave and energetic ancestors, to 
protect their little community frum danger, and we are often surprised 
in the course of the History, at the inflexible constancy and daring cou- 
rage exhibited in defence of their settlement and ‘their rights. They 
never give us cause to blush for our descent—prompt in every emergen- 
cy, where the public good was concerned—firm and bold in resisting, 
either domestic tyranny or foreign invasion, they frequently succeeded 
by their intrepidity, in defeating enterprises against them, which they 
had scarcely sufficient physical power to resist, had their enemies been 
as enérgetic as themselves. This invasioa of the combined forces of 
France and Spain, is a strong exemplification of our remark. 

Governor Johnson had a store house, prepared for ammunition; built 
a small fort on James Island called “Fort Johnson,” cast up trenches on 
white point, and 


“A guard was stationed on Sullivan’s Island, with orders to kindle a number of 
fires opposite the town, equal to the number of ships they might spy on the coast. 
In short, such prudent regulations were made, as to prevent any surprise ftom an 


enemy, and at what time soever they might come to give them a warm reception.” 
—p. 180. 


The colony, though it had acquired some little strength, was yet in 
“a very feeble state.” And an epidemic at the time raged in the town 
and “swept off vast numbers of the inhabitants.” 
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Monsieur Le Feboure, Captain of a French frigate, with four smaller 
vessels, hearing of the epidemic, concluded this the proper time for the 
attack, and taking on board a considerable Spanish force at St. Augus- 
tine, he sailed for Carolina. ; 

A Dutch privateer first brought the news of the squadron approaching, 
which scarcely was delivered, before “five separate smokes” appeared 
on Sullivan’s Island. The Governor being in the country, Col. Rhett 
ordered the drums to beat to arms, sent a messenger to the Governor 
and the Captains of Militia, and fired alarm guns to rouse the neighbor- 
ing country. Martial law was proclaimed as soon as Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson came to town, and messengers sent to the friendly Indians for 
assistance. As the’ epidemic still raged, the troops were encamped 
without the town. The next day the enemy, four ships and a galley, 
came over the bar and stood directly for the town, having fair wind and 
tide. The Governor marched his men into the town to receive them. 
A council of war being called, they agreed “to put some great guns on 
board of such ships as were in the harbor,” thereby making a little fleet 
to fight the enemy, as they said, in their own way. 





“William Rhett, a man possessed of considerable conduct and spirit, received a 
commission to be Vice Admiral of this little fleet, and hoisted his flag on board the 
Crown Galley."—p. 183. 


Monsieur Le Feboure sent a flag of truce to demand a surrender of the 
town and country, and their persons prisoners of war, and gave them one 
hour to answer. “I do not require a minute,” was the gallant reply of 
the Governor. “I hold the town for the Queen of England, and am re- 


solved to defend the country to the last drop of my blood, against the 
boldest invader, and you might go when you please and acquaint Mon- 


sier Le Feboure with this resolution.” 


The day following, the enemy landed on James Island, and burnt some 
houses—they also burnt two vessels and a store house—but upon being 
attacked by Capt. Drake, they retreated to their boats. A body of them 
also landed on Wando Neck. Before break of day, Capt. Cantey, with 
a hundred chosen men surprised them, and killed, wounded, or made 
prisovers of the whole ofthem. Animated by this’ success on land the 
Carolinians “determined to try their fortunes by sea.” William Rhett 
set sail with six small ships to attack their foes. The French seeing iim 
bearing pork | down upon them hoisted anchor in great haste and 
stood to sea. Rhett gave chase, but was unable to overtake them be 
fore night. Advice, was however received, of two hundred men having 
landed at Sewee Bay. Capt. Fenwick was ordered to pass the river 
and attack them, whilst Rhett, with the Dutch privateer, and a Bermuda 
sloop went round by sea. -Fenwick arrived first, and having charged 
them, briskly drove them to their ship. Soon after, Rhett coming to 
his assistance, the French struck without firing a shot. The ship con- 
tained Monsier Arbuset, General of the expedition, with a number of 
soldiers and officers. Having sent John Barnwell before him, to bear 
the news, next morning Rhett “returned to Charlestown with his prize 
and ninety prisoners.” | 
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“Thus ended,” says Hewat, ‘‘Monsieur Le Feboure’s invasion of Carolina, little 
to his own honor as a commander, or to the credit and courage of his men. * * 
Out of eight hundred men who came against this little colony, near three hundred 
were killed and taken prisoners. Among the latter were Monsieur Arbuset, their 
Commander.in-Chief by land, with several sea officers, who offered ten thousand 
pieces of eight for their ransom.”—p. 187. 


The loss of the colony was very small, and the Governor received the 
thanks of the proprietors for his “eminent courage and conduct,” and 
“signal services,” in preserving the province from such peril. About 
this time the union bétween England and Scotland took place. 

In the year 1707, Lord Granville died, and was succeeded in the 
“high dignity” of Palatine of Carolina by William Lord Craven. In 
1708, Colonel E. Tynte was created Governor, and Charles Craven, 
brother of the Palatine, was made secretary of the province. The ex- 
penses of the late invasion greatly depressed its prosperity. Even as 
late as the Yamassee war, the province numbered but twelve hundred 
militia, and the population was too small for the heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion their circumstances required, | 

From this period there was a gradual rise in exchange and produce 
“owing,” our author says, “as many thought, to the emission and estab- 
lishment of paper currency.” Previous. to this time, French and Spa. 
nish gold and silver, brought in by pirates and privateers, and a favor- 
able trade with the West Indies, supplied the circulating medium—very 
litle English coin was in the country. But after this emission 


“Fifty per cent advance was given by the merchants for what English money 
there was; that is to say, for one hundred pounds English coin, they gave one hun. 
dred and fifty pounds paper currency of Carolina.”—p. 196. 


About the year 1712, ‘a French ‘colony was planted in Louisiana, and 
a number of palatines, driven from the palatinate of the Rhine, by the 
cruel invasion, we believe, of the French under Marshal Turenne—were 
settled by Governor Tynte, in North-Carolinu. Soon after this the 
Governor died, and a contest arose between Robert Gibbes, and Thos. 
Broughton, for his place, to which Gibbes was elected, but was soon dis. 
missed by the proprietors, who were displeased at his conduct, and 
Charles Craven, “a man of great knowledge, courage and integrity,” 
was invested by his brother, the Palatine, with the Government. Soon 
after his appointment, a dangerous combination was formed between the 
Corees, Tuscaroras and other tribes in North-Carolina against the 
whites, with whom they were offznded for encroaching on their lands. 
They carried on their plans with secrecy and amazing cunning—form- 
ed a wooden breast work about their chief town, collected about twelve 
hundred warriors, and sent out scouts into the settlements under the 
mask of friendship—they agreed to rise at the change of the full mooa, 


‘When that night came they entered the planters’ houses, demanded provisions, 
out of pretence were displeased with them, and then murdered men, women, and 
children, without mercy or distinction. To prevent the alarm spreading through 
the settlement, they ran like fierce and bloody tigers from house to house, Spreading 
slaughter among the scattered families wherever they went. None of the colon. 
ists, during that fatal night, knew what had befallen their neighbors, until the bar. 
bariaas had reached their owa doors. About Roanock, one hundred and thirty. 
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seven settlers fel] a sacrifice to their savage fury the first night. Among whom 
were a Swiss baron, and almost all the poor palatines who had lately come into the 
country.”—p,. 202, 


Some few escaped, who next morning alarmed the neighborhood, and 
prevented the tgtal destruction of that colony. Happily, Governor 
Craven lost no time. Colonel Barnwell was sent immediately, with six 
hundred militia, against the enemy. He was attended by two hundred 
and eighteen friendly Cherokees, seventy-nine Creeks, forty-one Ca- 
tawbas, and twenty-eight Yamassees, under white officers, and well ar- 
med. Hideous and dreadful,” says our author, was the wilderness 
they passed; to reach North-Carolina in time was absolutely requisite 
to save the settlement. There were no roads, either for horses or wa- 
gons, and they were forced to rely upon the hunting of the friendly in- 
dians for most of their food, besides the dangers of the climate, the wil- 
derness, and the enemy. At length Barnwell came up with them, and 
in the first battle killed three hundred, took one hundred prisoners, and 
drove them into their fortified town. He there surrounded them, and 
after having killed a considerable number, forced'them to sue for peace. 
Having lost near a thousand of their warriors in the contest, (as was ad. 
mitted by King Blunt, who afterwards came to South-Carolina) they 
abandoned the country and joined a tribe on the Ohio. Baruwell lost 


but five whites and about forty friendly ladians, killed, and several woun- 
ded. 


“In justice to this officer it must be owned, never had any expedition against the 
savages in Carolina been attended with such hazards and difficulties, nor had the 
conquest of any tribe of them ever been more general and complete.”—p. 204. 


The revenues of the proyince being still utterly inadequate to its ne- 
cessities, the first, public Bank was established, and the Legislature is- 
sued forty-eight thousand pounds tv bills of credit, called Bank Bills, for 
answering the necessities of the government aad the calis of commerce; 
the money was leut on landed or personal security. “After the emission 
of these Bank Bills,” says our author, “the rate of exchange, and the 
price of produce quickly arose—in the first year to one hundred and 


fifty—and in the seeond to two hundred per cent”—which he seems 


shrewdly to suspect is nearly so much clear guin. But he adds, the 
planters and merchants according to their differeut interests, “were di- 
vided in opinion.” ‘The planters for the most part were indebted to the 
merchants, “and found,” he says with great naiveté, “this provincial cur- 
rency very useful and convenient in the payment of private debts,” Our 
present “Bank of the State” seems to be established somewhat on the 
suine principles—the State holding all the stock and receiving the divi- 
dends, only with this small difference, that our indcpende..t ancestors do 
not appear to have deemed it neeessary to have any specie in their vaults, 
the credit of the provinee being a full and sufficient substitute for the 
whole. What would our financiers say to sucha Bank at this day, or 
to such a method of increasing the price of produce two hundred per cent? 
especially as the province seems to have been nothing short of bank- 
ruptcy at the time. Our author, although he is aware that this issue of 
paper is prejudicial to creditors,’ in proportion as it benefits debtors, 
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seems not to suspect that there is any fraud or injustice in it. ‘The mer- 
chants of London, to whom the planters were principally indebted, 
“judging it prejudicial to trade,” complained to the proprietors, who 
wrote to Governor Craven a letter to the following effect: 


‘‘We have heard complaints from several hands, of ah act you have passed, call- 
ed the Bank Act. We do recommend to you to consider of some expedient for 
preventing the mischievous consequences of that act, lest upon further complaints 
we be forced to repeal it. * * Therefore, we expect, for preventing such com- 
plaints in future, that you will endeavor, as much as in you lies, to reduce that pa- 
per credit, pretended to be established in your Bank Act, and that you will strictly 
put in execution the act 6ih of Queen Anne.”—p. 207. 


In 1714, George Ist, on the death of Queen Anne, ascended the Brit- 
ish throne, and shortly after an insurrecticn took place in Scotland in 
favor of the Chevalier, but was soon suppressed. During the same 
year of this civil broil in Great Britain, the Yamassee war, which threat- 
ened the totul destruction of the colony, broke out in Carclina. It was 
supposed they were instigated by the Spaniards of St. Augustine. The 
possessed a large territory, lying backward from Port Royal Island to 
the North East side of Savannah River. They had been friendly hither. 
to to the colony. and were thought the most irreconcileable enemies of 
the Spaniards, They made frequent incursions in the Spanish territo- 
ries, and when they took captives and brought them home, and tortured 
them with the most wanton barbarity. 


“Sometimes cutting them to pieces slowly, joint by joint with knives and toma- 
hawks; at other times burying them up to the neck under ground, then standing at 
a distance and marking at their heads with their pointed arrows; at other times 
binding them to a tree, and piercing the tenderest parts of their naked bodies with 
sharp pointed sticks of burning wood; which last, because the most painful and ex. 
cruciating method of torture, was the most common among them.”—p. 213. 


To prevent these cruelties, the Legislature, by law, offered five pounds 
for every Spanish prisoner. ‘The Yamassees brought many for the re- 
ward, who were sent back by the Governor to St. Augustine. Through 
these prisoners the war is supposed to have been incited. The Indians 
were known to hav: been invited to St. Augustine and received with 
great attention, yet for a long time the truth was not suspected by the 
Carolinians. There was a trader who lived among the Yamassees, nam 
ed John Fraser, a Scotchman. 


“It was a common thing for the traders who resided among these savages, to 
single out a particular warrior, of influence and authority among them, and to court 
their favor with trifling presents and constant civility. Among the Yamassees 
one named Sanute was Fraser’s friend, who with his fellow warriors had also been 
in Florida and shared the Spaniards’ insidious liberality. During his absence, Mr. 
Fraser had married a fine woman, and Sanute, who had a great regard for him, 
after his return home, came to his house and brought along with him some sweet 
herbs, to shew the lady a mark of respect, agreeable to customs of Indian nations. 
Sy svon as he entered the habitation of his friend, he called for a bason of water, in 
which he bruised the herbs, and first washed Mrs. Fraser’s face and hands, and 
then clapping his own hands upon his breast, told her, that for the future he would 
communicate to her all he knew in his heart. She, in return, thanked him, and 
made him some presents. Accordingly, about nine days before liostilities com. 
menced, Sanute came to Mrs. Fraser’s house, and told her that the English were 
all wicked heretics and would go to hell, and that the Yamassees would also follow 
them, if they suffered them to live in their country. That now the Governor at 
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St. Augustine was their king, that there would be a terrible war with the English, 
and they only waited for the bloody stick to be returned from the Creeks before 
they began it. He told them that the Yamassees, the Creeks, the Cherokees, and 
many other nations were to engage in it, and advised them to fly to Charlestown 
with all they had in the greatest haste, and if their own pettiauger was not large 
enough, he would lend them hs canoe.”—p. 216. 

He told them the Spanish Governor said, war would soon ensue be- 
tween them and the English. That the Spaniards would attack them by 
water, whilst the Indians assailed them by land, and that not a man or 
woman would escape. Fraser asked him how long the plan had been 
formed? “Do you remember, about twelve months ago, that Ishiagaska, 
one of our chief warriors, went to the Creeks? * * ‘Then it was he 
carried a Spanish talk for destroying al! the English.” Then laying 
lis hand upon his heart, declared he told them alt he knew. and urged 
them again to fly with all expedition—but if they were determined to 
stay, at all hazards, to prevent their torture, he would cla'm the privilege 
of performing the last friendly office to them, which was to kill them with 
his own hand. Fraser was induced by the terror of his wife to fly to 
Charlestown, though he still doubted. 

Captain Nairn, the Indian agent resided at Pocotaligo, the largest 
town of the Yamassees. Fraser, probably discrediting what he heard, 
did not spread the report, and ail the froniiers remained unsuspicious of 
danger, until the day before the Yamassees began their bloody work. 
On that day, Nairn and some of the traders observed an uncommon 
gloom on their savage countenances, and enquired the cause. The 
chiefs replied they had no cause of complaint, but should go a hunting 
the next day, which quieted Nairn and bis associates. On the next 
day, 15th April, 1715, they were roused by their war-cries. In a few 
hours ninety persons were murdered in Pocotaligo and the neighborhood. 
Captain Burrows, of the militia, by swunming one mile and running ten, 
after receiving two wounds, got to Port Royal time enough to save the 
inhabitants—they all got on board of a vesse] and escaped to Charles- 
ton, except a few planters in the country, on the island, who were mur- 
dered with their families. The Congarces, the Catawhas, and the Che- 
rokees, all joined in the war. The Southern division of the enemy num- 
bered at least six thousand. and the Northern from six hundred to a 
thousand warriors. Every tribe, from Florida to Cape Fear River, had 
joined the league, and the planters and their fa:nilies who could not es- 
cape from the frontiers along the whole line, were almost all butchered 
without mercy. Some few were taken prisoners, 

To meet this tremendous array, Governor Craven’s militia roll exhi- 
bited not more than twelve hundred men fit to bear arms. But as the 
town had several forts, he resolved to advance upon the enemy. He 
proclaimed martial law, laid an embargo on ships, and procured a law 
authorising him to impress men, seize ammun.tion and stores, to arm 
such negroes as could be trusted, and to prosecute the war with vigor. 
Robert Daniel was appointed d ‘puty Governor, and Craven marched 
against the largest body of savages. ‘The Northern body of the Indians 
came down as low as Goose Creek, and after succeeding by fraud in 
murdering seventy white men and forty negroes, in a breast work, they 
were met by Captain Chicken and the Goose Creek militia, and driven 
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back into the wilderness. ‘The Yamassees in the mean time swept 
the whole of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, committing the most horrid 
atrocities, and came as far as Stono. Craven meanwhile advanced 
upon them with slow and cautious steps, he knew the fate of the whole 
province depended on his success—ncthing remained but to conquer, or: 
all suffer a painful death. Ashe advanced into their country, the strag- 
gling parties fled before him, until he reached their great camp at the 
Salt Catchers. Here a bloody battie ensued—the Indians fighting from 
behind trees and bushes—giving way at one time, and again, and again, 
returning with redoubled fury to the charge. Governor Craven, un- 
daunted either by their horrid yells or superior numbers, moved close} 
and steadily upon them, driving them, as our author expresses it, like a 
horde of ravenous wolves before bim. With inflexible constancy he 
followed them, until he forced them across the Savannah River, and en- 
tirely expelled them from their land. What number he or the enemy 
lost in the conflict is not now known—it must have been great—but near 
four hundred helpless settlers were murdered in cold blood. 

The Yamassees expelled from their country,retreated to Florida,where 
they were received with the ringing of belis, and firing of artillery, as 
though they bad come from a field oftriumph. They ever afterwards 
retained a deadly hate to the Carolinians, and generallv tortured all they 
could capture. The Governor entered the town with some sort of tri- 
umph, his success being 4s complete as it was unexpected—he had sav- 
ed the province from total destruction. But exhausted by the greatness 
of the effort, it required time to recover its strength. Governor Cra- 
ven having received a shot time after intelligence ofthe death of some 
of his family, was obliged to return to England. “No Governor had 
ever gained more general love, * * nor had any man ever left the 
province whose departure was more universally regretted.” 

The Yamassee war had greatly impoverished the province, which 
was in debt eighty thousand pounds, and the proprietors not only behav. 
ing in an arbitrary manner, but failing to afford them such protection as 
from their position and growing importance they thought themselves 
entitled to expect—they bore with impatience’ the proprietary yoke. 
Chief Justice Trott and Colonel Rhett, holding many offices of trust 
“together with their natural abilities,” possessed great influence, and are 
accused by Hewat of being at this time the chief instruments of their 
tyranny. John Lord Carteret succeeded about this time to tue 
dignity of Palatine. Governor Craven left Robert Daniel as Deputy 
Governor. ‘The Legislature passed an act increasing the freedom of 
elections. Rhett and Trott strenuously opposed the bills, and after their 
passage, procured their repeal from the proprietors. The people now 
“became outrageous,” denounced the proprietors as tyrants, and com. 
plained that, though they did not properly protect them, they prevented 
the interposition of the crown. Governor Daniel, himself, joined in 
these remonstrances. Daniel was superseded, and Robert Johnson, 
son of the former Governor, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, was in 1717 invest- 
ed with the Government. 

Shortly after this, an expedition was undertaken against the pirates 
who had taken possession of Cape Fear River in North Carolina. They 
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had two vessels, one of ten guns commanded by Steed Bonnet, and the 
other by Richard Warley, and greatly infested the trade of the provinee. 


“Governor Johuson resolving to check their insolence, fitted out a ship of force, 
gave the command of itto William Rhett and sent him out to sea for the protection 
of trade. Rhett had scarcely got over the bar when Steed Bonnet spicd him, but 
finding he was more than a match for him, made all the sail he could for bis refuge 
in Cape Fear River. Thither Rhett followed him, took the sloop,” (bemg shot 
through the body in the conflict*) ‘‘and brought the commander and about thirty 
men with him to Charlestown. Soon after this Governor Johnson himself embarked , 
and sailed in pursuit of the other sloop of six guns, commanded by Richard War- 
ley, which after a desperate engagement off the bar of Charlestown, was also taken. 
The pirates fought like furies, until they were all killed or wounded, excepting 
Warley and another man, who even then refused to surrender, until they were like- 
wise dangerously wounded. ‘These two men, together with their sloop, the Gove 
ernor brought to Charlestown, where they were instantly tried, condemned, and 
executed, to prevent their dying of their wounds. Steed Bonnet and his crew 
were a/so tried, and all, excepting one man, hanged and buried on White 7oint, be. 
low high water mark.”—p. 236. 


The discontents against the proprietors in the mean time increase]. 
Chief Justice Trott being suspected of secret correspondence with them, 
was much hated. ‘The practitioners of the Bar lodged thirty-nine arti- 
cles of complaint before the Assembly against him—that he was tyranni- 
cal and unjust—that the “whole judicial power of the province” was vest- 
ed in him, and that he used it in an arbitrary manner—that he was at the 
same time Judge of Common Pleas, King’s Bench and Admiralty. That 
no prohibition could be lodged against him, for he would have to grant it, 
(if granted) against himself. That being a member of the Council he was 
alsoa JudgeinChancery, Trott coolly replied, that he was not account- 
able to the Assembly, and would answer no where but in England. 
The Assembly applied to the Governor and Council for assistance; but 
they, although sensible of his mal-administration, knowing his great in- 
fluence with their Lordships, preferred to join them in a petition to the 
proprietors for redress. They, after hearing the complaints, replied, 
“they had too much confidence in the Chief Justice’s fidelity and capa- 
city to remove him from office,” wrote him a letter of thanks for his 
efforts in their behalf, at the same time advising him to withdraw 
from the Council Board, when appeals from his own judgments should 
be brought up, and ordered Governor Johnson to dissolve the Assembly, 
repealing such laws as were obnoxious to their lordships. The Governor, 
although he saw “the flame was already kindled,” at the proprietors re- 
pealing the laws of the Assembly without their consent, endeavored to 
execute his orders. He dissolved the Assembly and issued new writs 
of election. The law respecting the freedom of elections being de- 
clared repealed—the claim of the commons to nominate a public re- 
ceiver, annulled—and all laws respecting trade being declared not of 
force, until the proprietors had given their approval. At this crisis the 
intelligence was received that an expedition was fitting out at the Hava- 





*Though Hewat has not mentioned this fact, the contest with Steed Bonnet is 
said to have been desperate. Rhett having been shot through the body with a 
musket shot, was for some time thought mortally wounded—he, however, re- 
covered. 
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na against the province. ‘The Governor informed the-council of it. and 
appcaled to the patriotism of the people for the defence of the country. 
For uniting the strength of the province, he ordered the regiments to 
be reviewed, and fixed a place of general rendezvous. The field offi- 
cers received these orders with seeming submission, and called their 
men together under pretence of drilling them. 


“But before this time the members chosen for the Assembly * * had # * held 
severti private meetings in the country, to concert measures for revolting from their 
allegiance. They had drawn up a form of an association for uniting the whole 
province in opposition to the proprietary government—which was proposed to the 
people at this public meeting of the militia, as an opportunity the most favorable, for 
procuring a general subscription. ‘The people, oppressed and discontented, with 
eagerness embraced the proposal, and almost to a man subscribed, promising to 
stand by each other in detence of their rights and privileges against the tyranny of 
the proprietors and their officers. This confederacy was formed with such secrecy 
and despatch, that before it reached the Governor’s ears, almost the whole inhabi- 
tants were concerned ia it.” 





The members of Assembly being determined to revolt, and having 
thus procured the assent of the people, moved with energy to their ob- 
ject. “They had the whole civil power to encounter,” and “united by 
the greatness of the danger” proceeded with circumspection. hoping 
that the proprietary tyranny being once thrown off, they would be re- 
ceived under the Royal protection. ‘The imminent danger of the Spa- 
nish invasion also ada:itted of no delay. They now met “on purpose 
to take bolder and more decisive steps.” They declared the laws, pre- 
teuded to be repealed by the proprietors. still of force. That the writs 
whereby they were elected were illegal, because they were not issued 
according to the provisions of the charter, and 


“That we the representatives cannot act as an assembly, but as a Convention de- 
legated by the people, tu prevent the utter ruin of this government, if not the loss of 
the province, until his Majesty’s pleasure be known.”—p. 260. 


That the Lords Proprietors had unhinged the frame of government 
and forfeited the same, and that the Hon. Robert Johnson be requested 
to administer the same in the name of the king, “until his majesty’s plea. 
sure be known.” Agreeable to this resolution, an address was drawn 
up, signed by Arthur Middleton as President, and twenty-two members 
ot the Convention. ‘The Governor received the request as an iusult. 
Having sent them a message acqurinting them that he was ready with his 
council to receive them and ordered them to choose a speaker, they came 
to the upper house in a body, and Arthur Middleton thus addressed him: 

“I am ordered by the representatives of the people here present, to tell you that 
according to your Honor’s orders we are come to waiton you. Iam further order- 
ed to ecquaint you, that we own your Honor as our Governor, you being approved 
by the King; and as there was once in this province a legal Cuuncil, representing the 
proprietors as their deputies, which being now altered, we do not look on the gen. 
tlemen present to be a legal council; so lam ordered to teli you that the representa. 


tives of the people do disown them as such, and will not act with them on any ac- 
count.”—p. 261. 


The Governor and Council, says Hewat, “struck with silence and as. 
tonishment at this audacious spirit,” and suspecting that the people 
“backed them” were greatly puzzled. In spite of the Governor’s re. 
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monstrances they flatly refused to receive any message from him in con- 
juuction with the Counéil, and would confer with him alone. He then 
sen. them a message in his own name, only two days after, and made 
them a long speech to induce them to return to their duty, by remon- 
strances and threats. ‘To which they, returned a short at.swer, which 
“shewed him they were neither to be intimidated by threats or shaken 
by persuasion.” Immediately after they sent him an address, request- 
ig him to assume the government in the rame of tne king. He replied, 
“I holt my commission from the true and abso/ute Lords and Proprietors 
of this province, * * and I know of no power or authority that can 
dispossess me of the same but those, who gave it. J do not expect 
or desire any favor from you, only that of seriously taking into consid- 
eration the approaching danger of a foreign enemy, and the steps you 
are taking to involve yourselves and this province in anarchy and con- 
fusion.” The Convention finding they cculd not prevail on him to ac- 
cept the government. began to treat him with reglect. He onthe other 
hand enraged at their contumacy, issucd a proclamation dissolving them, 
and retired into the country. The representatives ordered his procla- 
mation to be torn from the marshul’s hands, “and prececded,” says our 
author, “to avowed usurpation.” ‘They met on their own authority, and 
chose Colonel James Moore their Governor. 


‘A man of a bold and turbulent disposition, and excellently qualified lo: being a 
popular ieader in perilous adventures. ‘To Gdvernor Johnson he was no friend, ha- 
ving been by him removed from his command of the militia, for warmly espousing 
the cause of the people. ‘To the proprietors he was an inveterate enemy. In 
every new enterprise he had been a volunteer, in whatever he engaged he conti- 
nued to his purpose steady and inflexible.”—p. 274. 


A day being fixed by the Convention for proclaiming him Governor 
in the name of the King, orders were issued directing the civil and mili- 
tary officers of the province to continue in office until further orders. 

The Governor, had ordered a general review of the troops. The 
Convention fixed on the same day for proclaiming Moore. Johnson 
hearing this, ordered Colonel Parris, who commanded the militia, to post- 
pone the review. Parris assured him be should be obeyed; yet ou tie 
day fixed, to the Governor’s astonishment, when he came to town he 
found the troops drawn up “in Market square,” the colors flying at the 
forts and on all the ships in the harbor, preparing for the proclamation. 
Advancing to Colonel Parris he demauded, “bow he durst appear in 
arms contrary to his orders?” and commanded him in the name of the 
king to disperse his men. Parris replied—he obeyed the orders of the 
Convention. The Governor enraged at this walked towards him, when 
Parris commanded his men to present, and bid him advance at his peril. 
Vain was his single authority, in so general a defection—all the Govern. 
or’s friends forsook him, “even Rhett and Trott, in this extremity,” says 
Hewat, “kept ata distance.” ‘The members of the Coavertion, escorted 
by the militia, then marched to the fort and proclaiined Jams Moore 
Governor, in the name of the king, amidst the loudest acclamations of 
the people. They then elected twelve counsellors, of whom Sir Hove- 
den Walker was president, assuming the very power thereby they had 
refused the ‘proprietors, aad sq bjiierly complained of “So that these 
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snnbedaten had now their Guene Camel oad Convention, all of 
their own free el.:ction.” 

They then put forth their “Declaration” of Independence to the pro. | 
prictary government. Alter reciting their grievances and the illegal 1} 
tyranny and oppression of the proprietors, aad their application to the 
Goveraor to relieve them from tie responsibil.ty, by accepting the gov- 
ersment at their hands, in the nume of the king, and his refusal having 
put them uader the necess.ty of applyiag to some other person to iake 
upon him, as Goveruor, tae admiuistration, until tie king’s picasure shall | 
be known, taey thus proceed: 


Sa! 


_——— 


“We the.efore, whose names are hereunto subscribed, the Representatives and 
Delegates of his Majesty’s liege peuple and iree burn subjects uf thie said settlement, 
now metin C nvention at Cuarlestown, in their names, and in behaif ot his sacred 
M jesiy George by the grace ot Gud, king of Great Britain, France and Ireland, in 
cousideration of his turwner and great services, having great confiderce in his firm 
loyalty to vur wost gracious king Geurge, as well us in his conduct, courage and 
Ovher yreut abilities, do hereby declare tiie said James Moore his Majesty’s Gover. 
nor of this seitlement, vested with all the powers and authoriies belong:ng and 
appertaining tv any of his Majesty’s Governors in America, tll his Mujesty’s plea- 
sure herein shall be further known. And we do hereby, fur ourselves, in the name 
and on behalt ot the iuhubitanis of this setilement, us their representatives and Cce- 
legates, promise aud oblige ourselves, most soleinnly tu obey, maintain, assist and 
support, the suid James Moore, in the adminisiration of all affairs, civil and militury, 
within this settlement, as well as in the execution of all his iunctions, aforesuid, as 
Govervor tur his sacred Majesty king George. Aod furiher, we do expect and 
cuminaud, that all officers, both civil and military, withia the settlement, do pay 
him «il duiy and obedience, as bis Majesty’s Governor, as they shail answer io the 
contrary at their utmost peril. Given uader our hands, at the Conventivn, this 21st 
day of December, 1719.” 











Thus was this important revolution effected. The discontent at the 
tvranny of the proprietors was so geveral, and the precautious to secure 
te popular asseit and prepare the people for it, so sccretly and effectu- 
ally secured, that Governor Johnson was not aware of the intrigues 
until he was already stripped entirely of his power. Had this not been 
sv completely effected before hand. there can be no doubt that a bloody 
civil contest would have ensued. The Governor was a man of cou- & 
rage and conduct, and nothing but the absolute necessity of his situation y 
aud the abandonment of every frievd, foreed him to submit, without a : 
contest. Colonel Barnwell was immediately seit as agent of the colo- i | 
ny, tu apply only to the king, praying him to take them under his pro. 
t-ction; aud Wiiliam Rhett was ordered to see to the repair of the for. 
tifications He had been the only man in the province, after the revo- 
lution commenced, who holding the offices of Receiver General and 
Comptroller of the Customs, could have created much difficulty. Had B 
he refused to give clearance 's, as the Governor commanded him te do, ; 
except in the name oy the proprictors. the cmbarrassme:it would beve & 
been great. But to the Goverior’s dismay he aiso refused to obey him, 
and received a commission from Mr. Moore, as our autuor very scrupu- 
lously calls the Governor, util t.e king coi firmed his power. 

The declaration above put forth, is, unquestio: ably, tie model of that | 
: 
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of 1776. Allowing for the diff rence of cor dition and obj cts. they are 
fiuwud, in uwi.y sespucls, alae. Jue form of ike precedent bewg ai 
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tered, (as a lawyer would say,) to suit the circumstances of the new 
case. ‘They were both entitled “Declarations.” 

The first instance of the assembling of a Convention we know of, by 
that name, was that of the Scotch Covenanters in the reign of Charles 
the Ist. When.William the 3d ascended the throne of England, the old 
Parliament assembling to receive and establish him in the government, 
called themselves a Convention—until by the king coming in person, 
and addressing them as a Parliament, they considered themselves chang. 
ed into the Parliament of England. 





THE HINDOOS. 


Tuere is no class of people among the yet unenlightened, who attract 
such universal attention, and who at the same time are so imperfectly 
understood as the Hindoos. We can ouly account for this by allowing 
the fact, that their national characteristics and their religious forms are 
more numerous and peculiar than such as distinguish other uncivil.zed 
tribes. It appears that their social and civil government is entirely 
bused upon, and almost identified with, their religious tenets,—thereby 
affording themselves a most formidable excuse for the severity and ir. 
justice which their forms impose. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiss to enumerate here a few of those super- 
stitions and creeds which belong to this order. It is universally suppos. 
ed among them, that by the command of their principal deity, Brama, 
they were divided into four distinct tribes, or castes, viz: ‘lhe Bramin, 
the Khatry or Soldier, the Rhyse or Husbandman, and the Zeodera or 
Laborer. Of these the Bramin is the most noble, taking precedence 
even of Princes. When one of these disgrices himself he is exneiled 
from his tribe or caste, and when thus disgraced, forms a fifth class cail- 
ed Pariahs, or Chandalas. It is furthermore believed by this people, 
that Brama, (who is allowed to be supreme) after having created the 
world, gave existence to a female deity, called Bewany, who is esteem- 
ed by the Hindoos the mother of the gods, because she is said to have 
produced three eggs, whence sprang Brimha, Vishnon, and Sheevah, 
representatives of the wisdom, goodness, and power of the supreme. 

It is also firmly believed by the Hindoos, that they were the first 
created, and cousequently the most ancient people in the world—and 
likewise that they were the first inventors of the game of Chess. 


WwW. 
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METAPHYSICS. 


LIBERTY AND NECESSITY CONSIDERED. 





NUMBER TWO. 





In the last number I stated, in a desultory manner I confess, and 
somewhat more at length than I intended, some of the views | entertain. 
ed in regard to the study of Metapbysics generally. It the few obser- 
vations | made, had been intended as an entire defence of the science, 
or more properly, a crusade against its opposers, with the view of spread- 
ing it far aud near, I apprehend that there might have been some dan. 
ger of my failing in the expedition, forsooth, not unlike a certain great 
king, (of the days of chivalry and knight errantry) who in spite of the 
clory of Ascalen, retired from the Promised Land on foot, without a fol- 
lower, avd was intercepted and detained on a foreign soil. But I stated 
in my last essay, in ether words, that such a crusade was not necessary 
to the subject of my observations. If any one will but candidly read 
that essay, he must be satisfied, that I have evinced no desire to thrust 
the study upon an unwilling studeot. If its own antiquity, its grandeur, 
the vast control which from time immemorial it bas exerted over the 
most splendid geniuses, that have ever adorned the literary world; if its 
retinue of the good and iearned, who have been proud to boast them- 
selves faithful worshippers, at its most holy shrine, can avail nought in 
its defence, what can my poor efforts achieve? I take it for granted 
then, that J have said enough already for my justification, (to myself) 
in entering upon a metaphysical discussion, instead of one of a more 
popular character. 

I wish to premise one thing further—it is, that in all the observations 
I shall make, I must not be understood to have reference or al/usion to 
any doctrines of revealed religion. If my observations point to the 
principles of religion, they shall not refer to revealed religion, for two 
obvious reasons. Ist. Because there is nothing contained in the Scrip- 
tures concerning the metaphysical notions of liberty and: necessity, as 
fur as I can observe. 2d. Because [ am engaged in a metaphysical 
discussion,-and not in a religious discourse, any thing therefore that shall 
be said touching religious doctrines, shall be taken from natural religi- 
on,” and not the Scriptures. 

And now lect us proceed to the discussion. There are two modes of 
reasoning on this subject, both of which [ shall use in my argument. 
ist. By induction, that is, by analysing human action, reducing it to its 
original componeut principles, extending our inquiries from the simple 








*By naniaed religion I mean such knowledge of God, immortality, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, as is derived from what we see and understand 
from the operations of nature, by the assistance of human reason. In discussing 

metaphysical topics, there is this objection also, to applying for aid to the Scriptures, 
and it is an important one, viz: that we take for granted all we read there; hence 
it can hardly be thought good philosophy to prove your positions by reference tu a 
book, which most of the Christian world take to bs true. 
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action itself, to the caus:s and opers ton of those causes to produce it. 
2d. A Privrimwhich poitts to man’s accountabil.ty. 

] have collected some of the best arguments tuat [can find on the 
subject, and J shall lay them before the reader, tuking the liberty of d.f- 
fering from both parties, from time to time, as occasion shall require and 
oppo: tunity offer... Those who have written op the side of liberty, are 
Clarke, Kin ig, Law. Reid, Butler, Price, Bryant, Wallaston, Hors ly, 
Beattie, Gregory, and others. Gu tue other ‘side, are Hobbes, Collis, 
Hume, Leibnitz, Dr. Priestley, Kaime. Hartley, and certaicly Locke.* 








*In a note, it may not be inappropriate to give a short view of the times at which 
the authors i haye alluded to, wrote their r spective works. 

' lL. Thomas Hobbes, was born 158%, died 1679. His philosophical works were 
published by him between the years 1637 and 1654. His most remirkable work, 
the Leviathan, was printed in London, 1651. folio. There isa copy ia th+ Charles. 
ton Library - He published his letter on Liberty and Necessity, in 1654. His 
dialogue between a Philosopher ari d a Student of the Coninion Law, wis published 
in 167%, 

2. John Locke, was born in 1632 died 1704. Ab ut 1668 he was employed by 
Lord Asbley in drawing up the Fuadamenta! Consiituiiun of Carolina. In 1670 
he commenced his essuy on the Human Uaderstunding, aga pubiushed it in 1690, 

3. Dr. Hartiey, wis born iu 1705, died 1757. He wrote luis Observations oa 
Man in 1749, 

4. Ge.rge Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, was Dorn in Ireland 1684, died 1753. 
His principal philosophical works are, a treatise on the Prine:ples ot Human Kuow. 
ledge, (1714); three Dialogues between Hylus and Philonous, (1713); uad Aiceph. 
ron, or the Minute Philosupher.  - 

5. Joseph Butler, born 1692 died 1752. Wrote his Analogy 1736. 

6. Ralph Cudworth, born 3617, died 1688. He published his Philosophical 
work in 1678. 

7. Dr. Samuel Clarke, waz bora 1675. In 1717 he published his remarks on 
Collins’ Enqu'ry Concerning Human L. berty. In 1729 he published iwelve books of 
his Latin version of Homer. ‘They were completed by iis son ia 1732. This 
work h.s given him his greatest netoriety. 

8. David Hume, wis bora in Edinburg 1711. In 1733 he published his treatise 
en Human Na.ure—his Essays, Moral, Poittical and Liierary, in 1742 —re-pubiish. 
ed the first part of his treatise in 1747, under the utle of an Inquiry conceruing the 
Human Uuderstanding. He commenced his history in 1754, ended 1761, died 
1776. ; 

9. Samuel Horseley, was born 1733, died 1806. His “Power of God” was pubs 
lished 1747. His coniroversy with Dr. Priestiey was carried on between 1783 and 
1781. 

10. James Beattie, wrote his Essiy on Truth in 1770. 

lL. Dr. Thomas Brown, born w Scotland 177s, dicd 1820. His last work was 
the “Philosophy of the Haman Mind.” 

42. Wilhan Collins, bora 172), aid died 1756. of what would be called “Mi- 
nia a puifi.” His ode to the Passiv is will last when many of the works above 
mentored shall hive perished aad been forgotten. 

13. William King, bora in Dublia, 1650, died 1729. He wrote “De Origine 
M 1i.” 

14. William Law, born 1686 died 1761. 

15 Leibuitz, born 1646, died 1716. Ore of the principles of his philosophy is, 
that “Moral evil is founded in the freedom ot fi ite spirits, which co.tsist in choosing 
according to grounds uf preference one among many, physically possible actiuns. 
For although every thing in the world is necessarily deterinined, still man, being 
ignorant of the future must act from the coavictions of his reason.” 

16. Jonathan Edwards, bora in Co a 0 1703. la 175) he wrote his Free. 
dom of the Will and Origin of Sin. Tae first is said to be his master piece, and 
was completed ia four aad a half muatha—be died 1758. 
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The late William Boutin: an English, and Unitarian Divine, has also 
written en esswy on the subj et. but am not certain on which side, al- 
though | have read the essay twice. 

1. Now, if the queston were whether human action were free or ne- 
cessary, | should luv uside my pen, and close the argument at once, by 
arswering in the negative. But the question does not concern the ac. 
tion; ‘i concerns the will, ur in technical lerguage, the act of willing, viz: 
volition, Action follows vol tion as certainly as that a stone shall fall 
from your band by the law of gravitation; volition is the antecedent of 
all action; action the reerssary cor sequent of volition. ; 

But some one says, in limine, “that is not trae, for T will to move 
mountains, yet | carrot move them.” Just so—but this must e settled 
first, (ard [ appeal to your experience and observation to confirm what 
I sav). you never will to do what is ;hysically impossible, i. e. what you 
hnow to be physically inposst /e, either from reasoning lefore hund, or 

from actual experinvent. ‘Thus forexample. Did one ever will, when 
workirg his way up the Table Mountain, when luborirg and contend. 
ing with all the annoyanée, ard inconvenience. with which that labor is 
accompanied, did one ever will, Lsuy, to etd his labors by a leap frem 
the foot to the summit? | arswer, no. Hf any one ever did. he was a 
madman, and his temerity wos punished with the necessary result of 
such folly. | grart you, one siay will to leap from the’ cedur tree on 
the edge of the precipice. _Wiy!?) Because he has the power to make 
the leap—and as soon as he wills it, | would defy ev ery stargazer of the 
universe, despite his microscopes, to find the atems into which he shall 
be dushed. But some one snys ngain, “How shall he know, he cannet 
moke the leap, ard therefore that he catrot will it.” ‘To -him | say, that 
the only mode of proving this fact, (for it is strictly nothing more than 
a fuct) tow map of such dull comprehension, is a trial of the experimett. 
If be be urwillirg to use this test, it is the most conclusive evidence that 
he places no relicnce in his own opinion. Further. 1 will to extend 
my hand; | do extend it, and streten the muscles of my arm tu keep it 





in an extended position. Let ary mantry it. As soon as thé muscles: 


have b: come suilicienily erervated; iv other words, as soon as the pow- 
er of gravitation is grester than the power of the muscles to keep the 





17. Dr. James Priestiey, born 1733, died in Penrsylvania in 1804. He wrote 
70 volumes. To give any other short notice of Dr. Priestley would do him injus- 
tice. 

18. Dr. Price, born 1723. died 1791, Engaged with Dr. Priestley on the subject 
ot M .x.er:alism and Necessity in 1778. 

19. Jevemy Bentham, was bory in 1719, died 1832. He is represented to have 
bees possessed of a heart overflowing with benevolence. It arose from conscien- 
tious scruples that he never would consent ta practise Law. 

[See one of the Jate numbers of the “Museum,” for a very interesting account of 
this learned min. } 

23). Dugald Stewart, was born 1753, died 1828.- He was a disciple of Dr. 
Reid. 

21. Dr. Reid, was, born 1719, died 1796. In 1764 he published his “Enquiry 
jnto theo Human Mind on the principle of common sense.” 

22. Wailaston, born 1659, died 1724. He wrote his Religion of Nature reveal. 
ed, subsequently to L088. 
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arm extended, it must fall, deepen your efforts, to the contrary. You 
cannot will itove moment alter the beam is turned. Hence it must ap- 

ear, that no man can will what he knows to be physically impossible. 
Some appealed to consciousness in the expounding this fact; it is al- 
ways unsafe to do so, in argument, for one is too apt if he is opposed to 
you, to make his consciousness accord with his particular notions of the 
subject. ‘Thisis a fact, however, which must strike every man at once 
who looks into the operations of bis mind at all—and no one could be so 
hardy as to hold the reverse of this opinion, and yet be unwilling to bring 
it to the test (the strongest test) of experiment. 

Almost all philosophers have concurred (as well they may) in the 
proposition that men never will what they know to be physically i impos- 
sible. But a great mistake has arisen from confounding desire with 
the will. Now it must be conceded at all points, that we > daily desire, 
what we know we cannot acquire. When in foolish adoration the Dan. 
ish subjects would fain have deified Canute, and have believed that he 
could roll back the sea, he took a chair, and placing it upou the beach 
when the tide. was coming up, commanded the rising sea to roll back. 
Now if the Monarch thought, that by willing it, he could do it, he was a 
fool. If he desired to do it, and thought he could deceive his attendants, 
he wasa knave. But he did neither. He was both wise and honest 
enough to avow, that he had no jure divino powers, and took this me- 
thod of convincing his untutored adherents of his sincerity. 1 hope I 
have settled this pomt by a few practical illustrations. I wish the dis- 
tinction to be understood, before I proceed further, for unless we under- 
stand each other’s premises, we may argue ad infinitum, and be as far 
from agreeing as when we set out, and perhaps further. I hold then 
that all action is the necessary resuit of volition; and that we never will to 
do what we know to be physically impossible. 

Is the question, whether volition is the necessary result of some an- 
terior necessary cause, (viz. motive) out of the mind? — If'so, I-deny it. 

This is the only necessity, prope rly speaking, that 1 have everseen 
contended for, and this I consider the very gist of the whole question. 
But perhaps | am not sufficiently explicit in tue statement of the question. 
Let us see again. In the outset let us explain the terms used in the 
statement. Volition is the necessary result of some anterior necessary 
cause out of the mind. 

I. Volition is the necessary result. 

II. Whatis meant by necessary result? ‘This hardly needs explana- 
tion. That a material substance’ fall from your hand to the ground, is 
necessary by the law of gravitation. That a man shall die, is necessary 
by the laws of his organization and from constant and invariable expe- 
rience. 

Ill. What is meant by “some anterior necessary cause out of the 
mind?” This is, perhaps, the most perplexing. By a cause out of the 
mind, (in this proposition ) is meant a motive, which exercises an influ- 
ence upon the mind, that the latter has no power over—that the mind 
leaves the motive precisely in the same condition that it finds it. That 
as certainly as when water is reduced to the temperature of 32 deg. Far. 
it will assume a new form, and chrystallize in needles, forming angles 
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of 60 and 90 deg.; so certainly will volition be produced by the appli- 
cation of motive to the mind. Inshort—that the influence of motive on 
the mind is just as sure as when you apply one chemical substance to 
another, that they will unite according to the laws of their chemical affi- 
nity. ‘That of two different motives of opposite tendency the strongest 
shall prevail, i. e. cause volition, As when two substances of unequal 
weight, are put into the opposite sides of a scale, the beam shall incline 
to the side of the one that preponderates, so the mind shall will accord- 
ing to the tendency of the strongest motive in opposition to the weaker. 
Or as when there are three chemical substances, A. B. andC. Let A 
represent the mind, B. and C. the motives. Now as sub A shall ne. 
cessarily unite with sub B, in preference to sub C, if it have a greater 
chemical affinity for B, so shall A, the mind necessarily will in accord- 
ance with motive B, if it be strongerthan C. And that this is, invari- 
able, constant, and unchangeable—that any thing that opposes it is in- 
conceivable, or if conceivable absurd. ‘That there can be no volition 
without motive (in voluntary actions, or those done with a view to con- 
sequences, that is upon deliberation.) That the analogy of cause and 
effect in physics, when applied to the human mind is perfectly truae— 
that every effect must have a cause, in morals as well as in physics— 
that that is a necessary cause, which when all things are present, that one 
essential, can"produce an effect, hence that volition is the effect of some- 
thing; and that something must be, what can produce an effect when all 
things are present that are requisite; that motive, or the strongest mo- 
tive out of many, is that something; and hence, volition (the effect) is 
the necessary result of motive (the cause) Q. E, D. 

All which I intend to deny; and I think I can shew conclusively that 
although their premises are true, yet the reasoning built upon them is 
false. If I cannot shew this, it will be, because I have not a sufficient 
understanding of the use of words and terms to express my meaning 
clearly. The proposition then is, that volition is the necessary result of 
some anterior necessary cause out of the mind. And herein consists phi- 
losophical necessity; for thus the mind cannot resist the influence of 
motives. But, perhaps, it would not be fair to give my explanation of 
the matter, without allowing the necessarians the opportunity of telling 
their story in their own words; and with this view I will commence with 
Lord Kaimes. 

Lord Kaimes, in the fourth volume of his sketches of the History of 
Man, in book III, sk. II, i. 8, page 94, which is now open before me, 
has given one of the best accounts of the necessarian doctrine of mo- 
tives; and I must be excused if I extract largely from him. The neces- 
sarian theory is at all times plausible, and easily misleads the unwary; 
and Lord Kaimes, has written in a style at once so engaging and subtle, 
that he will be found an arch enemy to contend with, and not easy to foil. 
But it was the maxim of the old warriors of chivalric days when enter- 
ing the lists, to put their trust in the god of battles. The god of the bat. 
tle [ am going to fight, is truth! In truth I am willing to trust my argu. 
ments. 

The section referred to is entitled “Liberty and Necessity considered, 
with respect to Morality.” Lord Kaimes says: “Human actions, (as 
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laid down in the first section) are of three kinds; one where we act by 
instinct, without any view to consequences; one where we act by will, in 
order to produce some effect; and one where we act against will. With 
respect to the first, the agents act blindly, without deliberation or choice; 
and the external act follows necessarily from the instinctive impulse. 
Voluntary actions done with a view to consequences are in a very differ- 
ent condition; into these desire and will enter. Desire to accomplish 
the end goes first; the wi// to act in order to accomplish the end is next; 
and the external act follows of course. Desire, considered as what in- 
fluences the will, is termed motive. Thus, hearing that my friend is in 
the hands of robbers, I burn with desire to free him; desire influences 
my will to arm my servants, and fly to his relief. But what is it that 
raises desire? The answer is ready. It is the prospect of attaining 
some agreeable end, or avoiding one that is disagreeable. And if it be 
enquired, what makes an object agreeable or disagreeable, the answer 
is equally ready—that our nature makes it so.” 

I do not object to the division Lord Kaimes has made of the several 
kinds of actions, but I cannot consent to examine the state of volition, 
either in what he is pleased to term instinctive actions, or, in actions 
done against will. He himself admits, that the question concerns volun- 
tary actions, or those of which will is a component part, or rather the 
very mother; and it will only serve to confute the subject to have any 
other notions of any other things, than the particular matter in hand. 

Lord Kaimes adds:—With respect to voluntary actions, done in or- 
der to produce some effect, the necessity is the same (as in instinctive 
actions) though less apparent at first view. The external action is de- 
termined by the wil/; the will by desire; and desire by what is agreeable 
or disagreeable. Here then is a chain of causes and effects, not one link 
of which is arbitrary, or under the command of the agent; he cannot will 
but according to his desire; he cannot desire but according to what is 
agreeable or disagreeable in the objects perceived; nor do these qualities 
depend upon his inclination or fancy; he has no power to make a beau- 
tiful woman ugly, nor to make a rotten carcase smell sweetly.” 

Here now is his.own story stated in his own words—but note what I 
shall observe upon it. He has already said that action is the necessary 
effect of will; that it “follows of course,” that it is a link of a chain whose 
proportions are perfectly adapted to complete its perfect harmony. 

I. There is no other proposition in which I would sooner agree with 
Lord Kaimes than that action is the effect of will.* I go, and have al- 
ready gone so far as to say, will is tne very mother of action. 

II. I willadmit for the sake of argument, that will is the effect of de- 
sire; now 





*In granting this proposition, viz. that action is the effect of will, it must be re. 
membered, that a man never wills, what is physically impossible for him to do; 
thus a blind man never wills to see, although he may vehemently desire it; a deaf 
one to hear, &c. But it is equally true that I cannot walk or run, or dance or leap, 
without an act of the mind, c*'ied volition, for although my legs and feet are sound 
and competent to carry rm , yet volition is necessary to put them in motion, and 
hence running, walking, dancing, and leaping, may well be called the effects or 
necessary results of will. 
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III. Let us test the truth of these propositions, by a rigid analysis, 
1. Action is the effect of wiil. 


II. Will is the effect of desire. 
III. Desire is the effect of what is agreeable or disagreeable. 


IV. What is agreeable or disagreeable is so, because “our nature 
makes it so.” 


Now conversely. 


I. My nature makes it so, that it will be agreeable to me to move 
that part of the Alleghany Mountains in the N. W. corner of the State, 
which will impede the progress of the great Rail Road to Cincinnati. 

I}. 1 desire to move that part of the Alleghany Mountains, &c. 

III. I will to move that part of the Alleghany Mountains, &c. 

IV. I do move that part of the Alleghany Mountains in the N. W. 
corner of the State, which will impede the progress of the great Rail 
Road to Cincinnati. . 

This is what is called in the mathematical mode of reasoning, a “Re. 
ductio ad absurdum.” However, Lord Kaimes was a great philosopher. 
This may be the perfectio rationis, but not to my mind. 

Again; he has stated the phenomena of volition (and action resulting 
from it) as a question simply of causes and effect. I have open before 
me, Wm. Hazlitt’s works, as published by his son, (1 vol. 8 vo.) essay 
VII. at page 57. He commences this essay with ample quotations 
from Thomas Hobbes, “Discourse on this subject,” and says. “The 
doctrine of necessity is stated by this author, (Hobbes) with great force 
and precision, as a general question of cause and effect, and with scarce. 
ly any reference to his mechanical theory of mind. From this simple 
view of the matter, I cannot consistently withhold my full and entire as- 
sent. The ground work, the pure basis of the doctrine, is in my opinion 
incontestible, and whoever attacks it there in its,strong hold, will only 
injure the cause he espouses. _It is that “rock, upon which whoever falls 
will be dashed to pieces.” I donot pretend to deny, as a general ab- 
stract proposition, that every existence must have some sufficient 
cause—but there is such a thing as overleaping the mark in the ardor 
of pursuit—in other words, one may go too far by attempting to reduce 
every thing to a certain invariable standard—by assigning causes, 
which are in themselves insufficient, impossible and absurd. This is 
the case with Lord Kaimes’ chain; in his ardor for assigning a cause for 
the phenomena of volition, he certainly has fallen upon a rock which 
has dashed his theory to countless atoms. He declares that the agree. 
ableness or disagreeableness of things is the cause desire—desire of 
will—and will of action. If any one will not admit that I have reduced 
that theory to an absurdity, I do confess, that I am wasting my own 
time, and the time ofthe reader. Is desire asufficient cause to produce 
the effects, which Lord Kaimes has assigned to it? Note too, that 
Lord Kaimes declares, that “Desire considered as what influences the 
will, is termed motive”—he puts motives and desire on precisely the same 
footing—in short with him, they are identical, they are convertible terms; 
and hence what I have said as to desire, must apply to motives also, in 
the sense he uses them. 
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But I have not yet done with Lord Kaimes’ theory. He says, “he 
(man) cannot desire but according to what is agreeable or disagreeable 
in the objects perceived; nor do these qualities depend upon his inclina- 
tion or fancy; he has no power to make a beautiful woman appear ugly, 
nor to make a roften carcase smell sweetly.” Just so; he has no such 
power, and herein is Lord Kaimes in error again. The simple ideas 
derived from sensation are not subject to the control of the mind, but in 
a very small, almost imperceptible degree. Although the mind is not 
passive in the notice it takes of external objects, yet let a rotten carcase 
be put under a man’s nose, and although he may DssIRE te inake it 
smell sweetly, although he may fancy that all the perfumes of a para- 
dise are in the carcase, although he mav vehemently pESIRE it to be the 
most fragrant rose of spring, yet he cannot alter the impression he re- 
ceives from the stench. And this is the very place in which Lord 
Kaimes has contradicted his theory of that chain of causes and effects, 
viz: desire—will—action; for by his theory, a man might desire to make 
a carcase smell sweetly, and his desire would accomplish it. He might 
be jealous that his neighbor’s: wife was beautiful, whilst his own was 
like the dog Cerberus, in form and disposition; and he might desire to 
turn the tables, and consequently with Lord Kaimes’ aid, he could ac- 
complish it. 

Desire, (i.e. motive) with Lord Kaimes, is then the grand cause of 
all our volitions and consequently of all our actions. At page 101, 
Lord Kaimes adds, “Such then are the laws that govern our voluntary 
actions. A man is absolutely free to act according to his will; greater 
freedom than which, is not conceivable. At the same time, as man is 
made accountable to his maker, to his fellow creatures, and to himself, 
he is not left to act arbitrarily; for at that rate he would be altogether 
unaccountable; his will is regulated by desire; and desire, by what plea- 
ses and displeases him.” I cannot well imagine a more unphilosophi- 
cal deduction, and that too coming from a man of Lord Kaimes’ acknow- 
ledged learning» Man free to act according to his will; than which there 
can be no greater freedom! Just as free to act, doubtless, as the stone 
that must necessarily fall to the ground from your hand, is free to fall. 
Can there be a more manifest contradiction? Action “follows the will 
of course;” and yet the corrollary derived from this theory of a regular 
chain of causes and effects, not one link of which is arbitrary or under 
command of the agent, is, that the agent is perfectly free to act according 
to his will. , 

At page 109, he adds, “The connection between the motive and the 
action, so far from diminishing, enhances the praise or blame. The 
greater influence a virtuous motive has, the greater is the virtue of the 
actor, and the more warm our praise. On the other hand, the greater 
influence a vitious motive has, the greater is the vice of the actor, and 
the more violently do we blame him.” Which amounts to this; that the 
colder the weather, the colder the ice will be, and the greater credit the 
water will have for turning to ice—the stronger the attraction of the 
magnet for the steel, the greater credit the steel for following it—the 
greater the chemical affinity between two or more chemical substan- 
ces, the greater credit, for uniting according to the known laws of their 
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affinities—and conversely. Now I must be permitted to say, that all 
this is nonsense upon Lord Kaimes’ theory. If the mind of man be 
perfectly passive as the desires (viz. motives) pass before it; if it have 
to bend to the force of motives, as the scale to the weight, or the mouth 
of the docile horse to the hand of the skillful rider; if the mind does no 
more than serve its turn, as one of the substances of a chemical experi- 
ment, and has but the same relation to motive, as one of those substan- 
ces bears to another, there indeed Lord Kaimes is right, is wise, is too’ 
logical to admit of dispute. 

But I will attempt to shew, hereafter, that to suppose so is an absurdity. 

Again. Lord Kaimes has said, “he (man) cannot will but according 
to his desire.” This is unquestionably false, both in reason and in fact. 
A man whose mind is not well regulated, is daily desirous to gratify ap- 
petite, to gratify which would strike a death blow to society. In fact, 
men of the best regulated minds find daily that they desire to enjoy 
pleasures, which their reason denounces. Mankind are constantly sub- 
jected to such desires. Do but analyse this. It is the agreeableness 
of the thing (my nature makes it so) that produces the desire—so far 
a man does no harm to society, nor I apprehend to himself, if he keeps 
his desire to himself. But Lord Kaimes says, he cannot will but accor- 
ding to his desire. ‘Therefore, as soon as the desire to enjoy some 
dangerous pleasure shall arise in the mind, the will follows; and then the 
action; for action “follows the will of course.” Now this is contrary to 
fact, and daily observation and experience. Do but examine yourself. 
Are you not daily desirous of things, (admitting they can be obtained) 
which you are so well convinced are full of legal or moral guilt, that you 
dismiss them from your mind, and will, in quite a different manner from 
what they suggest? And herein consists, what mankind call virtue, viz. 
that strength to resist the desire, or temptation to do what is in opposi- 
tion to what we have before set up as the standard of ricut. This is 
a motive it is true, but it does convincingly prove the falsity of Lord 
Kaimes’ notion, that man cannot but will according to his desire. It 
would be but a vain subterfuge, to say that a man desired virtue more 
than the gratification of his passion.’ Desire is one thing—reason 
another. When the wife of Potiphar accosted Joseph, and temptingly 
invited him to commit a sort of treason against his master—do tell me, 
was it the desire of virtue, that was greater than the desire to compl 
with her request, that made him reject her proposal? Whoever thinks 
so has never come out of his cioset. 

To conclude with Lord Kaimes. . His theory is defective herein. 

I. He confounds desire, which is only one class of motives, out of 
many classes, with all motives. And he does not admit that there are 
any other motives than such as are derived from desire. 

II. He gives to desire all the powers of an active, living, sentient, prin- 
ciple, which is absurd. He makes it superior to mind, by giving it an 
influence over the mind, which the latter cannot control, which is also 
absurd. 

III. By his theory the mind is perfectly passive, (i. e. inert) in voli- 
tion—which he has by no means proved—and which I shall hereafter 
attempt to shew is not true. 
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IV. He does not admit that there is, or may be, a difference between 
the operation of motive and the mind, and the operations of physical 
substances. Lord Kaimes it is true does not openly contend for the per- 
fect analogy of cause and effect, in the phenomena of volition, and phy- 
sical operations, although his whole theory is built upon that hypothesis; 
otherwise, it can have no other foundation, if indeed it have any at all. 

The next author from whom I shall quote is Thomas Hobbes. Ina 
letter to the Marquis of Newcastle, published in 1654, he answers the 
doctrines of Dr. Bramhall, Bishop of Derry. The Bishop had before 
answered his book, De Civi. The whole of Mr. Hobbes’ works, print- 
ed in folio, are now in the Charleston Library. At page 470, para- 
graph IV. he states this question thus. The question therefore is not, 
whether a man be a free agent, that is to say, whether he can write, or 
forbear, speak, or be silent, according to his will; but whether the will 
to write, and the will to forbear, come upon him according to his will, 
or according to any thing else in his own power. I acknowledge this 
liberty, that I can do, if I will; but to say I can will, if I will, I take to 
be an absurd speech, wherefore I cannot grant my Lord the cause upon 
his preface.* This is the question as before stated by myself, but only 
in different words. Hobbes affirms that the will is necessitated, be- 
cause it is the effect of a cause existing out of the mind and over which 
the mind exercises no control. The object there is, to enquire how far 
he supportsthis theory. At page 483, Hobbes commences, “My opin- 
ion about Liberty and Necessity.” 

“First, | conceive that when it cometh into a man’s mind to do or 
not to do some certain action, if he have no time to deliberate, the doing 
it, or abstaining necessarily follows the present thought he hath of the 
good or evil consequences thereof to himself. As for example, in sud- 
den anger, the action shall follow, the thought of revenge; in sudden 
fear, the thought of escape. Also when he hath time to deliberate, but 
deliberates not, because never any thing appeared that could make him 
doubt the consequence, his action follows his opinion of the goodness or 
harm of it. These actions, I call voluntary. I call them voluntary, 
because those actions that follow immediately the last appetite, are vo- 
luntary, and here where there is only one appetite, that one is the last. 

Secondly, | conceive when a man deliberates, whether he shall do a 
thing or not do it, he does nothing else but consider, whether it be bet- 
ter for himself to do it, or not to do it. And to consider an action is to 
imagine the consequences of it, both good and evil. “From whence it is 
to be inferred, that deliberation is nothing else but alternate imagination 
of the good and evil sequels of an action, or which is the same thing, 
alternate hope and fear, or alternate appetite to do or not to do, or quit 
the action of which he deliberateth. 

Thirdly, 1 conceive that in all deliberations, that is to say in all al- 
ternate succession of contrary appetites, the last is that which we call 
the will and is immediately next before the doing the action or next be- 
fore the doing it become impossible. 





*The cause alluded to is this; the Bishop said, if I am free to write, I have obtain- 
ed the cause. 
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Fourthly, 1 conceive that those actions, which a man is said to do 
upon deliberation, are said to be voluntary and done upon choice and 
election—and that of a voluntary agent, it is all one to say he is free, and 
to say he hath not made an end of deliberating. 

Fifthly, 1 conceive liberty to be rightly defined in this manner. 
Liberty is the absence of all the impediments to action that are not 
contained in the nature and intrinsical quality of your agent. As for 
example—the water is said to descend freely or to have liberty to des- 
cend by the channel of the river, because there is no impediment that 
way, but not across, because the banks are impediments—and though 
tie water cannot ascend, yet mea never say it wants the liberty to as- 
cend, but the faculty or power, because the impediment is in the nature 
of the water and intrinsical. 

Siathly, I conceive that nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from 
the action of some other immediate agent without itself—and that there- 
fore, when first a man hath an appetite or will to something, to which 
immediately before he had no appetite or will, the cause of the will is not 
the will itself, but something else not in his own disposing—so that 
whereas it is out of controversy, that of voluntary actions, the will is 
the necessary cause, and by which is said the will is caused by other 
things, whereof it disposeth not, it followeth, that voluntary actions have 
all of them necessary causes, and therefore are necessitated. 

Seventhly, I hold that to be a sufficient cause, to which nothing is 
wanting that is needful to the producing the effect. The same is also 
a necessary cause; for if it be possible that a sufficient cause shall- not 
bring forth the effect, then there wanteth something which was needful 
to the producing of it, and so the cause was not sufficient; but if it be 
impossible that a sufficient cause should not produce the effect, then is a 
sufficient cause a necessary cause (for that is said to produce an effect 
necessarily that cannot but produce it.) Hence it is manifest, that what- 
soever is produced is produced necessarily; for whatsoever is produced 
hath had a sufficient cause to produce it, or else it had not been; add 
therefore also vcluntary actions are necessitated. : 

Lastly, That ordinary definition of a free agent, (namely, that a free 
agent is that, which when all things are present which are needful to 
produce the effect, can nevertheless not produce it) implies a contra- 
diction and is nonsense; being as much as to say, the cause may be suf- 
ficient, that is to say necessary, and yet the effect shall not follow. 

Among his reasons for these points, he adds. “To which I might 
add, if I thought it good logic, the inconvenience of denying necessity, as 
it destroys both the decrees and prescience of God Almighty; for what- 
soever God hath purposed to bring to pass by man, as an instrument, or 
forseeth, shall come to pass; a man if he have liberty, (such liberty the 
Bishop contending for) from necessitation, might frustrate and make 
not to come to pass and God should either not foreknow it and not de- 
cree it, or he shall foreknow such things shall be, as shall never be and 
decree that which shall never come to pass. 

At page 477, he says speaking of the effect such truths have upon so- 
ciety, “I must, I say, confess that the dispute of this question will rather 
hurt than help their piety; and therefore if his Lordship, (Bishop Bram- 
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hall) had not desired this answer, I should not have written it, nor do I 
write it but in hopes your Lordship and his will keep it private. ” 

Hobbes concludes his letter notably thus: “This is all that hath come 
into my mind touching this question since I last considered it; and I hum. 
bly beseech your Lordship to communicate it only to my Lord Bishop, 
and so praying God to prosper your Lordship in all your designs, I take 
leave, and am, &c. Dated at Rouen, Aug, 20, 1652. 

Now, I must stand excused for the trespass | have imposed upon the 
reader by this long and abstruse quotation from the author of the Levia- 
than. But it will be remembered that he does but little to the cause of 
truth who would conceal aught, which can throw light on the subject he 
is treating—and in common fairness and candor I can do nothing else 
than shew to the ingenuous reader both sides of this much discussed and 
vexed question. If the truth be worth its finding, he who seeks it, will 
readily employ his industry to attain it—and I cannot expect to have the 
idle and unthinking to bend their minds to the comprehension of this dif- 
ficult and abstruse subject. Hobbes himself confesses, that his notions 
of necessity, cannot help, but rather hurt the piety of those who do not 
give the subject a laborious consideration—and surely he who will not 
lend afew moments to deep study on this matter, cannot much regard 
his own situation in society, nor the relation he bears to others. Pardon 
me then if I delay a little longer in examining the theory of the learned 
philosopher of Malmesbury. Lord Kaimes’ subtlety has not escaped 
me, and the acute philesopher from whom I have last quoted, was abun- 
dantly sensible of the absurdities, into which the Bishop Bramhall did 
not fail to see, in his ardor to establish the freedom of man. I have 
thought much on this matter since my earliest youth, and the only pain 
I suffer in the discussion of it, is the manifest difficulty I labor under to 
make myself understood without a doubt. But if there be one thing I 
desire above another in dispute, it is, that I may candidly grant to those 
who assert them, the propositions, which in truth and reason I cannot 
deny; and here if you will attend, you will readily apprehend that I do 
not, nor will withhold my assent from those propositions of Hobbes, 
which in reason, ought to be conceded to him. 

Thus first; f grant to him in as full and ample manner and form as he 
shall claim, the great and general proposition which he lays down, “that 
every existence in nature must have some necessary cause.” I can- 
not deny this, nor will any one who is open tothe truth. But the great 
error of the philosopher, exists herein, that in his ardor to assign the cause 
he has surpassed the truth, and alledged that which neither common 
seuse, nor the acuteness of philosophy can support him in upholding. 
He admits that action is the effect of will. Herein I yield him my heart’s 
assent. His next step is, that the will is the effect of some cause “out 
of man’s disposing.” And here he meets me, but to differ. The will 
is not the result of one invariable uncontrolled action of motive on the 
mind. The motive is not that sufficiant cause of which he speaks, that 
wanteth nothing that is requisite to the producing of the effect. It does 
want something—its greatest deficiency. It is the assent of the under- 
standing. The effect of motive on the mind is not that invariable, re- 
gular effect which one body, by its action on another, will produce 
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in physics—and I should derelict from my duty as a disciple of truth, 
were I to grant this proposition to evade the difficulty of its examina- 
tion, which I confess is laborious indeed and full of perplexity. But 
come, let us examine his eight dogmatic propositions. 

First. “If a man hath not time to deliberate, the action followeth the 
present thought he hath of the good or evil consequence to himself.” 
The action followeth the thought he hath. What is his thought. Is it 
the simple idea of sensation? or, is it the idea derived from his own re- 
flection? Is it the offspring merely of sense? or, is it the offspring of 
his reflection—arising from the operations of his mind, and the close in- 
vestigation of his reason. If it be the former. his action is instinctive, it 
is nothing more than the worm would do, if the finger of the destroyer 
was placed upon its unresisting body. If it be the latter, the action fol- 
lows the idea derived from his own reason—from his own association of 
ideas—as Hobbes himself says, his own thought—there is nothing ex- 
traneous there—the thought is the creature of his own reason; it is the 
offspring of his own reflection—he created it—he can diminish and he 
magnify its importance—he can exalt it to be the uimost mountain to 
which his reason can climb; he can pare it down to the mere atom 
which is scarcely visible to his own mind’s eye. The thought, is a mo- 
tive it is true—but that thought, or motive, as you like, is the creature 
of his own reason and reflection, and he can magnify it into irresistible 
greatness, or diminish into the very shred, the very atom of what it was 
before. What is motive to the mind of man? It has its influence to be 
sure. But what is that influence? ‘The speck that is blown by the wind 
into the giant’s eye, makes him wince, it is true, but one wink, obliter- 
ates the impression forever. 

To the second, ! answer as to the last. It is surely true that deliber- 
ation, is the imagination of the good and evil sequels of an action. 

The third is not true. The last appetite is not the will. Appetite, 
turn it as you will, can only signify desire—ad—to—and peto to seek— 
to seek for, to long after, to desire earnestly. That is the meaning of 
the Latin root from which the word takes its signification; unless my 
Latin memory mainly deceives me. Turn it as you will, appetite 
means desire—and no subtlety shall inveigle me from the true meaning 
of the term. ‘The will and appetite are two. 

Fourthly. 1st, “Those actions which are done upon deliberation are 
voluntary.” Surely—l assent to this. 2d, “And that of a voluntary 
agent—it is all one to say, that he is free, and that he has not made an 
end of deliberating.” This is an ad captandum argument, to which I 
will by no means subscribe. Locke, as I shall hereafter shew, has 
used the same mode of catching an unwary assent. But I anticipate the 
conclusion. ‘The next step is, that as soon as he has made an end of 
deliberating, it is necessary that he should have ceased. This is the 
sum totum. 

Fifthly. I am engaged in a discussion which concerns a living, sen- 
tient, and active principle, which time out of memvry, we have agreed 
to call mind. And 1 cannot consent to mix up in the discussion the pro- 





perties and qualities of mere material agents. such as water and the banks 
ofa river. Whenl am convinced that the materialists, have proved 
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beyond the shadow of doubt, that my mind is subject to the same mate- 
rial organization that my body is, I shall then be willing with Hobbes 
to include as properties of mind, the properties we now attribute to 
mere matter. At this moment there is passing my window the mourn- 
ful funeral procession ofa dead negro—it reaches, by my. poor computa- 
tion, the full length of two hundred yards, perchance more—one melan- 
choly sad, funeral aspect pervades the long line—they are proceeding 
to the burial place of a deceased brother, who was valued perhaps in 
his transitory abode on the earth. Why should this mournful respect 
be paid to the human dead? Why should the untutored and uneducat- 
ed negro pay such long descended respects to his dead? If his favorite 
dog, or horse, or cow ‘had ceased to live, would his neighbors and his 
friends have congregated together to witness the interinent of the last of 
his earthly remains? Oh God!—from thy great and inaccessible throne, 
in voices of tremendous thunder, thou answerest, no! 

When the savage and the heathen shall bury his dead dog, as he 
burieth his dead kinsman, then shall I cease to encourage the thought, 
that the soul lives, after the mortal clay has ceased to exhibit its. vital 
animation! Reader, forgive this apostrophe—perhaps it is unbecoming 
one who claims your attention, for the matter of philosophy. But the 
sight I have this moment witnessed, as it were, has painted itself upon 
my paper, without my aid. 

Sixthly. The five preceding dogmas of Hobbes’ opinion about Liberty 
and Necessity, in my apprehension, have been intended to confound the 
reader. When Morgiana, in the fable, desired to make the poor cob- 
ler a mere instrument in her hands, to sew up the dissevered parts of 
the body of Ali Baba, and thus conceal the cause of his death, with great 
ingenuity she put a blind upon his eyes, and led him through all the in- 
tricacies of the way, that he may be confounded in the path “he took, and 
be utterly unable to retrace his steps. I hardly think I do Hobbes in- 
justice by this comparison. It must be recollected that Hobbes was 
engaged in a controversy, and notin a mere search after truth—under 
these circumstances one is very apt in answering the argument of his 
antagonist, to lay down propositions which he himself by no means firm. 
ly believes—and in truth, if you will but turn to that quotation in which 
Hobbes entreats the Marquis of New Castle to keep the dispute private, 
and let no one see it, except the Bishop Bramhall, because it will tend 
rather to hurt, than help the piety of mankind; in candor, you must con- 
fess, that it argues strongly, for Hobbes’ distrust in his own dogmas. 

Nevertheless he says, that he “conceives that nothing taketh begin- 
ning from itself, but from the action of some other immediate agent with- 
out itself.” We must grant this! Then he says, that where there has 
been no will or appetite to do a particular thing, and afterwards a man 
has an appetite to do that thing, there the will or appetite is caused by 
something else and not itself—not in his own disposing—it ought to be 
its own disposing—for by the introduction of the word his, he refers not 
to the will itself of which he is speaking, but tothe mind of man. If he 
had said that the will was the effect of something not in its own disposing, 
I would have answered affirmatively. Because as the will is an effect, 
it must be the effect of something. He then goes on with the syllo- 
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yism, that as the will is caused by something not in its own disposing, 
voluntary actions have a necessary cause and therefore are necessitated. 
But after all he has taken issue on a matter which is immaterial. It is 
not material that actions are necessitated, it is whether the will is produ- 
ced necessarily by something out of the mind and not in the mind’s dis- 
posing, which | think he has failed to prove. He has proved clearly, 
that the will cannot cause itself, but I defy the most ingenious man to 
find any thing in all the eight dogmas, which establishes the point that 
the will is caused by something out of tre mind’s disposing. 

Seventhly. This dogma very fully explains the whole history and 
philosophy of sufficient and necessary causes, and I agree to the whole 
of it, except his conclusioa, that therefore voluntary actions are neces. 
sitated. It is liable to the same objection, viz: that he has stated the 
question in the beginning of his letter, substantially the same as I have 
done in the beginning of this essay, but he has seized upon an immaterial 
issue—and the end of it-is, that he comes to the conclusion that volun- 
tary actions are necessitated, wh.ch was out of controversy. 

Lastly. I agree with him in thinking, that it is an absurd speech, to 
say that a free agent is, that which when all things are present which 
are necessary to produce an effect, can nevertheless not produce it. I 
do think such a proposition absurd, and entirely irrelevant to the question, 

Hobbes thinks he might add, if he thought it good logic, the inconve. 
nience of denying necessity, as it would destroy the decree of God Al. 
mighty. This is decidedly the most unphilosophical part of his whole 
letter, not even excepting his prayer to the Marquis, to keep the letter 
hid from the public. It does very well for the bigotted puritan, to en. 
tertain such an opinion. He who could plunder, murder, and burn at 
oue instant, and in the next pour out the hypocrisy of his soul to the Al. 
mighty, in the furm of an humble prayer—he who would swear that the 
hand of God was in his every act, and the fiager of God upon his tongue— 
surely may well and consistently argue the inconvenience of denying 
necessity, for the reason the philosopher has given. But.I must be ex. 
cused from discussing this part of the question. Stultum est absurdas 
opiniones, accuratius refulere. 

Wm. Hazlitt, in his essay on this subject, (essay VII. at page 57) 
says: “Of Mr. Hobbes’ discourse on this subject I should be near! 
disposed to say with Gassendis, when another work of his *De Cive” was 
presented to him: “This treatise, though small in bulk, is in my judg. 
meut, the very marrow of philosophy.” . Lam sorry I cannot agree with 
Mr. Hazlitt. Instead of the marrow of the necessarian philosophy, I 
think he has collected all the bones, and has not well digested them. It 
is certainly the best treatise on cause and effect, that I remember to 
have read, but he has pretended to assign a certain cause for a certain 
effect, and has not said one thing which can lead the reader to the goal 
from which he started. 

In my humble judgment, these defects attend upon Hobbes “Opinion 
about Liberty and Necessity.” 

I. He has infused into it, all the spirit of controversy, which ought not 
to appear in a work which professes to be in the cause of truth, He 
was airaid that his letter should be published. 
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Il He has stated the question he intended to argue and has forsaken 
it entirely, by seizing upon an immatena issue; hence his conclusion is 
not a conclusion from his premises. 

Ill. He seems evidently to assign to the human mind no other qua- 
lities than such as belong to mere matter—hence he would take for 
granted the materiality ot the human mind, which has never been prov- 
ed—at least he has not essayed to prove it. 

And this closes my observations upon Hobbes’ letter on this matter. 
I will only make one short quotation from the great Locke. In his 
chapter on Power, p. 168, he says: “But freedom unless it reaches 
farther than this, will not serve the turn; and it passes for a good plea 
that a man is not free at all, if he is not free to will, as he is to act what 
he wills. Concerning a man’s liberty, there yet therefore is raised this 
farther question—whether a man be free to will? and as to that, I ima- 
gine that a man in respect of willing, when any action in his power is 
once proposed to his thoughts as presently to be done, cannot be free. 
The reason whereof is manifest; for it being unavoidable that the action 
depending in his will should exist or not exist, and its existence or non- 
existence following perfectly the determination of his will, he cannot 
avoid willing the existence ornon-existence of that action; it is absolute- 
ly necessary that he will the one or the other, i. e. prefer the one to the 
other, since one of them must necessarily follow.” Upon this | say— 
it is the poorest sophism that ever came from the mind of Mr, Locke; 
Because he has acted, the act was necessary. ‘Try this. He has acted 
therefore it was necessary. Why was it necessary? Because, the re- 
sult shews, he-has acted. This is what logicians call arguing in a cir- 
cle—one proposition proves itself by the other. Suppose there had 
been three, four, or more alternatives; Mr. Locke’s hypothesis would 
hardly stand. But apart from this, the question is in regard to the cir- 
cumstances, one is placed under before he wills—not after. Is the will 
necessary, i.e. are there any circumstances before hand which will ne- 
cessarily produce the will? No one will deny, that when a thing is once 
done, it cannot be undone, and therefore must necessarily be and continue 
in stati quo. The truthis, that Locke had tangled his argument in this 
very same chapter on power, and it was only a sort of subterfuge, when 
he essayed to settle this question in the summary way he has attempted. 
Further. He says, “it being unavoidable that the action depending on 
his will should exist or should not exist.” I deny this—the action must 
exist after will. It is confessed on all sides that the action follows the 
will directly, and immediately—as soon then as a man wills, he acts in 
accordance with that will. Ifa man will to do one of two things, then it 
is certain which he will do—before he has willed to do one of two things 
it is uncertain which he will do. But the mistake of Mr. Locke is just 
here; that he thinks, or rather says, that it is yet uncertain which of two 
things shall follow the will—when in point of fact itis not so. What is 
it that compels a man to will one thing in preference to another? Mr. 
Locke is silent onthis. All he does say, is that because what is, zs, there. 

fore it must of necessity be, because it has no power of capacity not to be— 
which in my opinion is in point of sense not much unlike, the question 
that used to be vehemently argued by the old philosophers, viz. how 
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many spirits can dance upon aneedle’s point? It is an absurd quibbling. 
I shall briefly allude to some of the notions of President Edwards. He 
has 437 pages on the subject of the Freedom of the Will, and a more 
diffuse writer, I have rarely met with. Every step is hampered with a 
definition, and under these circumstances, he is often involved in confu- 
sion and contradiction. But Il am not writing a critique on the 8 vols. of 
this gentleman. I am only employed in taking from him a few obser- 
vations of the present subject of our enquiry. Ifthe reader will take u 
the first volume of the President’s writings, and be careful to provide his 
own lamp to light his way along, he will finally arrive at Part II, Sec. X. 
p- 204, and will then find this heading. “Volition necessarily connected 
with the influence of motives; with particular observations on the great 
inconsistence of Mr. Chubb’s Assertions and Reasonings, about the 
Freedom of the Will.” . 

It commences. “That every act of the will has some cause, and 
consequently (by what has been already proved) has a necessary con- 
nection with its cause, and so, if necessary, by a necessity of connection 
and consequence, is evident by this, that every act of the will is excited 
by some motive; which is manifest, because if the mind in willing after 
the manner it does, is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has no 
end which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing; it aims at nothing 
and seeks nothing—and if it seeks nothing, then it does not go after any 
thing, or exert any inclination or preference towards any thing, which 
brings the matter to a contradiction; because for the mind to will some- 
thing, and for it to go after something by an act of preference and inclina- 
tion, are the same thing. But if every act of the will is excited by a 
motive, then that motive is the cause of the act. And if volitions are 
properly the effects of their motives, then they are necessarily connected 
with their motives. Thus it is manifest, that volition is necessary, and 
is not from any self determining powers of the will.”—p. 205. 

Upon which I will observe: 

I. If I take a stone that is lying at rest in the street, and roll it along 
the pavements, it is fair to say, that the motion is an effect, of which I 
am the cause—the stone having nothing to do with the matter. But I 
meet my friend Pollax, who belongs to the school Boxiana—he is stand- 
ing upon the pavement—I advance upon him as [| did upon the stone, 
and attempt to put him in motion, by throwing him from the pavement. 
Before I am well aware that he understands my intent, his faithful fist is 
thrust with much fury into my face. It is required to know, what was 
the cause of the motion in the last mentioned case? Was it I, or my 
friend of the Boxiana? Let us examine whether there may not be some 
analogy between these two supposed cases, and the cause of motive on 
the mind. Ist. If the mind have no more active energy than the stone, 
and the motive have the same power of an active, living sentient princi- 
ple like myself, then the analogy in that case, wants nothing to make it 
perfect. But “Nullum simile quatuor pedibus currit.” 2d. If the 
mind be a sentient principle, and can think and reflect upon what passes 
before it, then I should incline to be of opinion, that when provoked it 
may be the cause of motion. In the process of volition does the mind 
act any part? Or is it merely the stage on which “motive” performs its 
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apish tricks? Or does it play its part, which is the master part of the 
whole game? If you reverse the case of the stone in motion, and give 
to the mind, the power the motive had, and substitute the motive in : the 
place of the stone, then inderd will | grant, that the motion (by which 
covertly I intendgd volition) is the effect of the mind and motive. 

Il. The President says, however, that if every act of will is excited 
by a motive, then that motive is the cause ofthe act. But though it ap- 
pear strange at first view, I deny the conclusion. My reasons. The 
act of the will—this is absurd. ‘The will is merely one of the manifes- 
tations of that living sentient principle which we call mind. _ It is as it 
were a property, (more properly an operation) of mind, and I think it 
absurd to speak of the acts of a property, or the acts of an operation of 
the mind, when in point of fact, the very operations are acts of the mind. 
One may as well say the acts of the acts of the mind. It is proper to 
say will, not the acts of the will, for there are vo such things. Let this 
pass—*If the will is excited by motive, then the motive is the cause of 
the will.” It does not follow—a cause to be sufficient to produce an 
effect must have all things present that are needful to produce the effect. 
The motive could not produce the will, viz. the effect, without the co- 
operation of the mind, by which I mean, its being jointly agent, and con- 
sentient. Whatexistence has motive out of the mind? If it is conceiv- 
able that motive exists out of the mind, what are its properties, its qua- 
lities, its powers? 

I would extend my quotations to the works of Mr. Hume and Dr. 
Priestley, if the limits of an essay, like this, would permit. It will suf- 
fice for my present purpose, however, to state in my own words the sum 
and substance of their theory. 1 will not assert, tnat Dr. Priestley was 
a materialist—he calls the mechanism of the mind, a made mechanism, 
as opposed to the natural organization or mechanism of mere material 
agents. Mr. Hume has noi thus defended himself. I do not think he 
ever has been very careful in his writings, to entrench himself within the 
thick and massive walls of orthodoxy. Both the Doctor and Mr. Hume 
concur in this, however, that there is a perfect analogy between motive 
and the mind, in Metaphysics, and cause and effect in Physics. 

They say, “Such is the nature of human volitions according to every 
necessarian of eminence, who has written on the subject since the days 
of Hobbes; and if this theory be just; if there be a constant conjunction 
of motives and actions, similar to that of cause and effect in physics, it 
is obvious, that in volition the mind is as inert as body is in motion.” 

I will not now employ myselfin answering this assertioa, for it would 
be only subjecting the reader, to a repetition of whit I aave before stated 
when objecting to the theories of those whom | have uoticed- more at 
large. Almost all the theorists of this school, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, maintain the conjut iction of motive and action, to be in perfect an- 
alogy to cause and effect in physics. I will ouly add here, that in spite 
of all their assertions, (for they have not proved it) I still maintain a de- 
cided opposition to the doctrine.* I have now gine through the prin- 





*In speaking of Dr. Priestley, who was, I believe, quite fanciful in thinking that he 
had made great discoveries in Metaphysics and Theology, | am strongly reminded 
of an anecdote related by the celebrated Dr. Jas, Gregory. He states that a friend 
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cipal arguments which have been urged by those philosophers who 
have advocated Necessity. I promised at the beginning of this essay to 
produce the arguments of both schools in the matter. i would willingly 
do so in this number, and prefer it, but the limits of the work forbid it. 
In the next number then, I purpose to examine the arguments of the Li- 
bertariaus, and conclude the essay bv a summary of my own particular 
notions on the subject. I cannot promise any discoveries in the matter, 
but I hope to make the doctrines I advocate, appear to the ingenuous 
reader, to be the plain truths derived from a candid and unshrinking in- 
vestigation of the subject. 





of his happened to be at Paris, in 17®3, and had the opportunity of being introduced 
to D’Alembert. The conversation turning on Literature and Science, the name of 
Dr. Priestly was mentioned, when some gentleman present remarked; ‘C’est un 
Hommes, qui a fait de grandes Ceconvertes dans la Physique et dans la Metaphy- 
sique.”. Whereupon D’Alembert exclaimed: ‘*De couvertes dans la Metaphysi- 
que! Diable!”—1 Greg. Phil. Essays, Intro. p. 8. Dr. Gregory has made good use 
of this anecdote, to exercise some satire on Dr. Priestley. 





“DO NOT LEAVE US YET.” 


Nay weep not sae, I wad na’ gae 
Although the painfu’ hour ha’ come 
For me to leave thee Mary, 
Yet gin I stay the folk wad say 
That Inae lo’ my bonnie home 
As weel as I lo’ Mary. 


Yet sure indeed I will na heed 

What ilka ane sud think or say 
O’ me or my gude Mary, 

For tho’ I go, we twa will lo’ 

For mony a lang and blithsome day— 
Sae ween ye not my Mary? 


For when thine een were fu’ and sheen 
Wi mony a wee and wofu’ tear 
I’ve gane and wept wi’ Mary, 
Yet when ye’d think that seeming blink, 
Wad inak’ your winsome face more tair, 
Have I not smiled wi’ Mary? 


How mony a gay and couthie ae’ 
I’ve oft in life been wi’ and yet 

Ha loved nae one like Mary! 
Sae when I’m gane then think o’ ane 
Who can na’ will na’ a’ forget 
The kind and playfu’ Mary. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ON GOVERN. 
| MENT. 


In the stirring and marked changes which, in the revolutions of time, 
have come over the spirit and form of governments, we may, in general 
observe similar moral and physical causes to have been at work; so 
that, in process of time, men have come to look upon certain appearan- 
ces as the forerunners of national ruin, while other equally obvious de- 
velopments are regarded as denoting an advance towards glory and 
distinction. And now, when nations and people are revolutionized— 
when the surface of political affairs is disturbed, in the investigation of 
the causes that follow, almost every one is ready to ascribe the changes 
to circumstances, which in former times, have produced like effects, 
without considering the bearings of peculiar influences at present in 
operation. All, indeed, must perceive thatsome of the great modern 
revolutions have been the results of an influence never before felt, but 
unless the developments are too clear and palpable to be gainsaid, there 
appears, in general, a preference given to old and often experienced 
causes. Much too little,in our opinion, has been accorded to the influ- 
ence of Christian principles. (These seem frequently to have been over- 
looked in treating of political changes, and most undeservedly too, as we 
hope to make appear in the following remarks, in which it will be our ob- 
ject to present a few of the reasons for taking an interest in Christian 
principles from the effects which they are calculated to produce on civil 
government. 

The Christian Philosophy, comprising the truths and doctrines derived 
from the teachings and example of Christ, is by far the most sublime and 
influential of any system of Philosophy, considered as such, that has 
ever been promulgated among men, Such is its character that even 
some of the most strenuous and distinguished opposers of its divine ori- 
gen, with all the prejudice naturally entertained towards a subject in re- 
gard to which they are called into frequent and violent contentions, ac- 
knowledge, that as a code of laws for the regulation of conduct, no other 
can compare withit. For the influence which it has exerted, look at its 
history—glance at the condition of its advocates, and contrast it with that 
of the followers of other systems. To the dark ages and first dawnings 
of Christian light, we must not turn for the developments of its principles; 
for at that time their influence was scarcely felt, as they were not pro- 
mulgated among the people. But at the reformation a great change 
took place, and the doctrines of Christianity became more generally dif- 
fused. And since, wherever Christianity has taken the purest, and most 
uncorrupted form, there exists a decided improvement, not only in morals, 
but also in civil government. Germany, England, and America, stand 
convincing monuments of its effects. Coeval with the unfolding of its 
principles has been the improvement in the several governments of those 
countries. Whereas in Spain, Russia, and Italy, where the people are 
prevented from examining and receiving the doctrines of Christianity in 
their true spirit of freedom and benevolence, we find a corresponding 
want of freedom in their respective governments. In civilization too, 
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Christianity has invariably taken the lead. It has given a most power- 
ful impulse to the cause of education. Science and Literature acknow- 
ledge it as their parent, and the mind of man confesses its elevating and 
ennobling character. Not only has it prepared the minds of men for 
the seeds of good order and good government, but it has itself sown 
them. Other systems have subserved the purposes of designing men in 
all particulars, and even Christianity in its corrupt forms, has been the 
tool of passion, but where unshackled, it has been suffered to act mate- 
rially upon man, it has ever been the forerunner of mighty improvements. 
It has subjected government to its sway, instead of bowing to the rule of 
power. And such an effect we might reasonably anticipate, even from 
a slight investigation into the purity and fitness of the precepts inculcat- 
ed by the Christian Religion. How ennobling and elevating to the 
character are its principles! To man, it does not hold forth allurements 
for sensual and bodily indulgences, but mainly and powerfully inculcates 
the cultivation and improvement of the mind, which, it teaches us, is 
immortal. It does not confine the thoughts to earthly and transitory 
existences, but leads it irresistibly to the contemplation of an existence 
beyond this short and troublous life. It gives strength agd vigor to 
those aspirations after something purer and nobler, which all, at times, 
whatever their condition and belief, must feel to be implanted in their 
very constitutions. Christian principles were not intended to be super- 
induced upon the character, but to form the character itself. They are 
not arbitrary rules to chain the mind and prevent the natural flow of 
feelings and sentiments. No. It is their boast that they are addressed 
to the best principles of human nature—that they are calculated to call 
forth those finer feelings which are often times suffered to lie dormant 
in the human breast.. And we appeal without hesitation to experience 
on this subject. We say, look to those who acknowledge and live up to 
the pure doctrines of Christianity, and invariably you behold minds en- 
larged, comprehensive and noble,—minds capable of the greatest efforts 
of genius,—minds, by which trials and hardships are borne without a 
murmur and without repining. Even among the poorest and humblest 
of its followers, unbound by any human system, and acknowledging only 
the simple truths of the Bible, will be found a marked distinction, not 
only in character, but also in the developments of mind, from those who 
either reiect Christianity wholly, or receive it at the hands of men. 
Such an effect upon the mind cannot but be sensibly felt in all the me- 
thods and measures made use of by human ingenuity to move the ma- 
chinery of civil government. But independently of the effect it has had 
in elevating the moral character, and thus indirectly influencing govern- 
ment, Christianity has directly and materially contributed to the same 
end, by furnishing the most useful and beautiful ingredients in the laws 
and institutions of modern times. If we examine the codes and laws of 
the most enlightened States, we shall find that the fundamental parts are 
mere transcripts of Christian precepts—as far as the conduct of man 
with man is considered. We shall see that whatever is wise, benevo- 
lent and merciful, has its type in the New Testament; while tyranny, 
opression, and cruelty, are entirely abhorrent to the spirit of Christian- 
ity. 
19 
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Again, the principles and whole design of the Christian system is, es- 
sentially republican. ‘They breathe that spirit of freedom which is so 
incompatible with despotism and the individual assumption of power. 
They especially take in charge the rights of all men, and although they 
acknowledge different conditions among men, as well as different pow- 
ers of action, yet the proposed standard for judging of human actions is 
one and the same for all. According to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or whether they be evil, all shall be judged. 
Now once admit this principle, and its effect may be clearly traced in 
the organization of government. It disposes every individual of the 
human race to feel an interest in his fellows. Be he rich or poor, bond 
or free, he cannot fail to acquire importance, from the fact that he is un 
der the same moral] dispensation with every other human being. In the 
consciousness of a well spent life, the peasant may look down upon the 
vicious noble, and he who growls in poverty, may feel above kings that 
do evil. The tendency of this is to introduce into the laws and institu- 
tions of a government, where this principle is acknowledged, a spirit of 
forbearance, and gentleness, towards those, by the infinite wisdom of a 
great being, placed in a condition far below that of their fellow men. It 
is calculated to take from those in high stations,that feeling of hauteur and 
arrogance by which too often they are actuated. It diffusesa sentiment 
of equality highly propitious to the enjoyment of a free government, and 
greatly adverse to tyrannical usurpation. It may have been a fable 
that the waters of the Pactolus, in rolling over golden sands, became 
impregnated with the particles, but it is no fable that the waves of gov- 
ernment, in meeting with the golden principles of Christianity, have 
abundantly partaken of their rich and glorious influence. 

Lastly, in all Christian countries the progress has ever been onward; 
there has been no retrograde movement. On this point we would fain 
speak more at large, as it touches upon the opinion held by many of 
the wise of the day, that civilization is fated, at different periods, to reach 
a certain height, and then to be lost in returning barbarism. In support 
of this opinion the experience of all ages is loudly urged. We are re- 
ferred to the books of history, for accounts of the rise and fall of nations 
from the remotest dates. From all which it is inferred, that unto man it 
has been commanded, thus far shalt thou go and no further—that a cer- 
tain limit has been ordained, beyond which, if the mind of man presumes 
to pass, it will gradually recur to an almost infant like i ignorance. The 
Egyptians, Persians, Grecians and Romans, are triumphantly held up as 
convincing proofs of this assertion. Where, it is asked, is all their 
once boasted wisdom—their proficiency in the fine arts—the strength 
and power of their governments. Scarcely a trace of their former 
majesty and glory remains, or remaias only to tell what once was, but 
isno more. It is true; but the lesson which it teaches us is far different 
from what many are disposed to glean. ‘To us, it is only the story of 
what has been, but is to beno more. Are not entirely different causes 
at work now from those in operation in former times? Principles have 
been received then unknown and undreamed of. A system of philoso- 
phy has been adopted, in which we behold evident signs of perpetuity. 

It is often remarked, that the present is emphatically a civilized age— 
an age of enlightened principles and educated men—that no period can 
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compare with the present, if we consider the height attained in all the 
useful and ornamental arts—or the liberty of thought and action among 
mankind. And what probable cause is there to which such a mighty 
influence may be ascribed? Among the most enlightened states of an- 
tiquity, although the arts and sciences were carried to a high degree of 
perfection, yet the most advanced condition of literature and civilization, 
there falls much into the back ground when pictured forth with that of 
modern times. We may observe, however, that even there, where the 
conduct of men was guided and regulated by the precepts of the wisest 
and best, there is perceived a corresponding effect upon manners and 
government, and that too not only in their purity and fitness, but also in 
the degree of their perpetuity. And throughout all times, according to 
the purity of moral regulations, has been the advancement and civiliza- 
tion of the people. And how can we, for a moment, hesitate to refer the 
enlightened condition of these times to the adaptation and wisdom of the 
precepts inculcated by the Christian Religion? 

Nor are those aspirations after something purer and better, with which 
Christianity inspires the human breast, without their due effect. Our 
hopes are encouraged to look constantly forward for a future enjoyment, 
graduated by our improvement of the opportunities here allotted us. 
We are to press forward for the prize of our high calling. We are 
required to make a gradual advance in moral acquirements, commen- 
surate with which we believe, will be the improvement in the civil insti- 
tutions of the world. As then there is no power on earth by which 
these aspirations may be prevented from actuating man, we cannot think 
that civilization will ever again be subject to a retrograde movement. 

Christian principles afford the strongest bond among mankind—they 
knit them together almost indissolubly. In surrendering them, every 
one in his senses must acknowledge, that he is surrendering the dearest 
and best hopes—that he is cutting himself off from the fondest anticipa- 
tions. Who then can doubt of the severity of the struggle by which 
men are to be torn from this noble inheritance? Is it possible to con- 
ceive a revolution so powerful—so dreadful as to root out all memory of 
the precepts of Christianity! And if not, we hold a recurrence to igno- 
rance, and barbarism, as no longer within the bounds of possibility. And 
as we believe that as yet but the seeds of Christian principles have been 
implanted, so we firmly trust, in the growth that will follow, and the nev- 
er fading maturity as long as the earth shall continue. At no time has 
the march of civilization and improvement been more rapid than at the 
present day. Better and more equitable governments are being institu- 
ted. The social relations are more assiduously and devotedly cherish- 
ed, and every thing bears the imprint of an highly cultivated state of so- 
ciety. We think it a sickly, and unwarrantable doctrine, which would 
teach, that soon the scales must be reversed,—that we have nearly at- 
tained our climax of civilization. Our trust is upon the rock of Chris- 
tian principles. If we have studied these aright, they cannot fail us, 
Stability, and permanence, are stamped upon their very front, unfailin 
as the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night, to the wandering Is- 
raelites, we steadfastly trust that they will continue to guide us onward 
forever. 
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THE INDIAN AT THE FALLS OF THE SAWKILL. 


[Suggested by Bennet’s painting of the celebrated Falls at Milford, (Penn.) The 
prominent figure is a native, recumbent on the banks of the stream, and gazing 
fixedly on the sand before him.] 


Ou very far in the cathedral isles 

Of that wild wood, with gleamy sunlight stained, 
In its high windowy inlets, and its boughs 

Low swung with curtaining verdure of the vine, 
An Indian warrior stood. From early dawn 

He had aroused the deer; and long, o’er hill, 
And heathery cliff, steep in the sunny air 

And the green violet banks, had traced, far down 
Her flying pathway by the silvery dew, 

Weary but eager—when a wondrous voice 
Before unknown, broke on his vigilant ear; 

Was it the earthquakes awful roar? or clouds 
With a perpetual music, as a chaunt 

Of spirits in the sky. Again! again! 

Was it the thunder’s murmur? or the sound 

Of summer breezes, mustering in the sky 

Their stormy strength? the innumerable leaves 
All bending in their presence, like a host 

Of living things, with hushed and whispering stir, 
No! there the warrior heard, as he had heard 

Of yore what. was familiar to his sense 

As voices of his childhood. But again 

Amid the drowsy solitude it rings 

And rings for aye. He lifted slowly up 

His long dark eye-lash, while the graven bow 
Dropped from his hand dependent, and in vain 
Gazed wide around,—above;—if aught of earth 
Might tread the shadowy wild; or aught divine 
As dreams had taught him, in the teeming air 
Sweet harps of Heaven, that mortal eye might see, 
The mountain eagle lit upon the pine, 

That rustled near, and, inits upper boughs 
Lifting her banner pinions with a scream, 
Swung playfully. With startled rush, 

Bounded the red deer by—half turned aside 

Her high arched neck, and her round rolling eye} 
Gleaming with thrills of fear; yet arrowless 

He past away, and beautiful as e’er. 

“JT will move on,” murmured the wandering chief, 
A shadow crossed his memory, of a tale 

Of other days—which old and hoary men 

Told in his infant ear—of the far sea, 

And the stupendous anthem which is beat 
Forever on its shores;—and he moved on. 
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THE ROMANTIC GIRL. 


Miss Martha Hunter, (or as she choosed to be called, Kate) was a 
romantic girl, I had known her amidst society. I had seen her, when 
a train of admirers, bowed to the shrine of her beauty. Every thing 
in her personal appearance was exquisitely handsome—her every man- 
ner fascinating. It was sometimes even said of her, that she had 


‘Grace in every step—Heaven in her eye— 
In every gesture, dignity and love.” 


But what mostly pleased my young genius was, that Kate was a roman- 
tic girl. 

Her father lives on the bank of the Hiwassee river, in the midst of the 
most dangerous and warlike part of the Cherokee Indians. Once a soli- 
tary spot—(save that every member of the Col’s. family were a host 
within themselves)—but now how changed—and which change, is the 
occasion of my story.) Kate was surrounded by a magnificent moun- 
tainous country. She was daily accustomed to look on the most invit- 
ing landscape—the most grand waterfalls, and woodland wild flowers, of 
the most bewitching variety; all which, perhaps, contributed to her ro- 
mantic disposition. Still we have sometimes thought, that she sighed 
for the sweets of society. Hence perhaps, her hearty welcome of her 
visitors—led hither by the story of her charms—hence her willingness 
to conduct him to the most romantic situations, of this most romantic 
country—the perpendicular and rugged cliffs, denominated by her, the 
lover’s leap, as being the most fitting place, to terminate the existence 
of one, who has become inconsolable from being crossed, in this strong- 
est of all human passions. 

I am going to tell you, reader, of my visit to her father’s, in the sum- 
mer of 1836. My road lay over the towering mountains of the Blue 
Ridge. As is too common in this country, I travelled through a drench- 
ing rain. But what ofthe inclemency of the elements? It was wholly 
disregarded. 1 was visiting the house of my old friend—with feverish 
anxiety too—for I had heard that the mountain health and agility of 
Kate, had been changed into the ravages of a destroying fever; and per- 
haps even then, she whom I had last seen, so gay, was struggling with 
the grim monster, who spares neither youth nor beauty. 

Within ten miles of the place, | was met by three men, dressed in the 
American uniform. Their tale was soon told. They were soldiers, 
stationed at Camp Huntington, under the command of Gen. W 1. 
It needed only for them to know that my destination was thither, and 
they readily became my escort. Here, reader, my story commences. 
In tront of the large family mansion, which twelve months before, had 
presented a picture of solitude—a hermitage for a family, who could not 
have found enjoyment, save in their intellectual endowments—lay the 
“Soldier’s tented field.” A busy camp. Six hundred horsemen in full 
parade. The hoarse voice of officers, drillmg them in the different evo- 
lutions of modern tacticks. But why stop to describe a military parade; 
or why attempt to give you my reflections at the change. The hermi- 
tage had become the soldier’s tent. 1 was in front of the mansion of 
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Col. Hunter. I was in the beautiful flower garden of the romantic Kate. 
But, I met her not there. There freshly grew the thousand plants of 
her collection. In every bed of tulips, and in the weaving of the rose 
and other vines around the summer houses, you might see the work of 
her gentle hand- But, in one corner, stood the head quarters of the 
commanding General, and through the walks paraded the proud orderly 
and other sentinels. The private family mansion seemed to be con- 
verted into a fort. Yes; for through it moved the richly uniformed offi- 
cers of the United States Army. In the parlour nor at the piano, did I 
see the lovely Kate. She was laid of a fever. Under the care of the 
Surgeon General of the Army. 

One or two faces only I recognized. They bore no command. They 
were not of our people, I had known them as members of the church— 
as missionaries of the altar—as interpreters between the ministers of 
God and the Cherokees. From their manly bearing I would have sup- 
posed that, in the sentinels language, “all was well.” But not so. I 
conversed with them as in days of yore. I learned that they were 
prisoners. “Great God,” thought I, “and has it come to this?” “And 
where is your missionaries?” I enquired. “Your minister?” “The 
commander has thought it best to remove him from the country.” 

I forebore an expression of opinion. I knew that the crisis had arri- 
ved when the Cherokees must be removed, [ heard the arguments, the 
cogent and powerful arguments of Judge H g, the head of the In- 
dian bureau, with the stubborn Cherokee. ‘The propriety, the advanta- 
ges, the necessity, of his people going from among the whites. I saw 
that no one conclusion obtained even the silent assent of the sullen 
Cherokee. “Ah sir!” said he, “necessity leaves us no choice—your 
government leaves it not with us todetermine.” An exposition of the 
General’s course convinced me of the necessity, and the entire propriety 
of the measure. 

The Cherokees had been called on, to give their assent, to the treaty 
made by their Chiefs, with the United States Government. _ Its justice 
they would not acknowledge—its terms they sullenly refused to accept. 
Their council with the General, they had dissolved in disorder. Some 
had, in consequence, been made prisoners. An order had been issued 
that all should surrender their arms to thecommander. And now, read- 
er, comes the affecting part of my story. 

I saw approaching the General’s quarters, a white flag, borne by an 
aged Cherokee chief. His silvery locks, and furrowed copper cheeks, 
plainly denoted that he had seen the day when his people were more 
powerful—when no order from the “pale face” could enforce obedience 
on their part. In his eye still gleamed the same unsubdued spirit. But 
every other feature was evidently cowered. His very walk seemed to 
mourn over a mighty people fallen. His flag was unfurled from a na- 
tive oaken sappling of his forest. ‘The upper end bending, somewhat 
in the form of a bow, as if indicating the broken spirit of his people. 
But what a spectacle followed! Fifty of his tribe came up after him, in 
single file—their usual procession. They followed, the one straight 
after another. Their eyes bent to the ground; they seemed not to ob- 
serve the parading sentinels—nor the anxious spectators. But they 
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carried with them other distinctive marks of mourning. They marched 
with “arms reversed.” 

The flag being planted over the General’s quarters, they all proceed- 
ed without a word, to surrender to him their arms. They would obey 
the order which deprived them of the means of killing game—their very 
subsistence—in sullen silence. And as sullenly would they have de- 
parted. (A tear had now gathered into my own eye, which deceived 
me into the belief, that I saw it in all.) 

The humane General had yet something to offer in exchange for their 
guns. It was an offer, based upon the very principles of the treaty, 
which had foreed thisnecessity. That, willing or unwilling, they would 
give them that which is better. 

“True,” said be, “the Government has made it my duty to enforce 
the treaty. Some of your peopie have manifested a hostile disposition. 
It is therefore necessary, that 1 should deprive you of your arms, lest 
in a mad moment, you might be seduced to strike a blow, which would 
be the destruction of your people. If you remain peaceable, they will 
shortly be restored. In the mean time, you must not suffer. Here is 
ten thousand rations in depot. Meat, Corn, Tobacco. Accept them in 
lieu of your guns. The Government gives them in terms of the 
treaty.” 

“My people have plenty—they need them not—they will go away 
when the Government say so—but they want not the Governments 
provisions,” said the chief, and they marched away. 

“They are the Chrowse Indians,’* exclaimed a sweet and well known 
voice from the sick room of Kate. 

The truth of a secret flashed across my mind. I approached and 
felt the flag. It was ofthe finest lawn. It was embroidered with most 
elegant taste. 

Kate is a romantic girl even in sickness, thought I. Her hand has 
been, unseen, in this thrilling display. The officers knew it not. Let 
it pass. She isa ROMANTIC GIRL. 





WHAT IS LOVE? 


On what is Love? Asilken chain, 
A barbed unerring dart, 

A mingled draught of hope and pain, 
To bless, yet wound the heart. 


But who that once has felt its sway, 
Would burst that chain in two, 

Who from the draught would turn away, 
Or wish the dart less true. 


A M. 





*One of the Cherokee townships. 
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TWILIGHT REVERIES. 


Hail, holy Evening hail! Thee many a breast 

And aching brain, with many an orison, greet.— 
The starry shades, as sinks the day to rest, 

Midst the bright clouds that follow his retreat, 

Close slowly in, and wrap around the world 
Their,drowsy folds, o’er lawn, and wood, and wave, 
Till nature’s multitude of wings are furled, 

And all her countless tongues are silent as the grave. 


And when, O! sombre spirit of the air, 

Thy pinions stretch from utmost pole to pole, 

Not these alone thy blessed influence share— 

Thou visitest alike the human soul, 

And as the ocean crouches to thy power, 

And angry gales at setof sun depart, 

So sets each passion at the self-same hour, 

And peace, like thine own bird, sings to the weary heart. 


Nor yet, sweet Eve, a stranger all to thee 

Is the blithe chime of music, and of mirth— 

Thou bid’st the dance go round the house-hold tree 
Or voices loud ring o’er the blazing hearth; 

There infant beauty smiles its sleep away, 

And jest and joy smooth down the brow of care; 
There childhood’s shouts announce their winter play, 
While nods gray indolent age in his old easy chair. 


But more may fancy love, when thy soft dews 

And airs of heaven embrace the burning glade, 

With dreaming eye to wander forth and muse, 

Where winds the rill in dim sequestered shade, 

Then tones of long lost joy, like some low strain 

Of far-off music, all too faint to last, 

Thrill in the soul, and spell the charmed brain 

Till memory’s magic wand wakes all the shadowy past. 


Sleep is thy gift divine. The pilgrim lone, 

With tears may tell how welcome that repose,— 
O’er whose hot brain, at that blest hour alone 

The mountain breeze of his own childhood blows; 
And by his own blue streams, far, far, away, 

He treads once more the haunts of early life; 

And clasps again each fair haired babe at play, 

By that familiar hearth where waits the weeping wife. 


Thine is the hour of prayer. When thou hast spread 
Thy wings o’er all that stunned the ear of day, 
Many a hushed vow goes up from dreary bed 
Where the lone spirit struggles with its clay; 

And holy hands are lifted by the wall 

Of cottage poor, where widowed one in vain, 

Harks for the wanderer’s step at even-fall,— 

Oh! ne’er will she rejoice at fall of eve again. 
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Natura History or tHe Negro Racer, By Proressor F. H. Guenesavtt.—We 
perceive that this work is about being issued from Mr. Dowling’s press—the sub. 
ject itself is of great importance. We attended a lecture of Mr. Guenebault, deliv- 
ered before the Literary and Philosophical Society, on the subject, and were much 
pleased with the extent of knowledge and clear systematic illustration of it he dis- 
played. 

It is very questionable, whether the abolitionists, in their efforts for the emanci- 
pation of the Negro race, are not attempting a thing, physically and morally impos- 
sible—if by emancipation be meant, enabling them to be republicans. For our- 
selves, we are free to confess, that we consider the ability of sustaining the repub- 
lican representative form of government, the highest evidence which can be given 
by a people of intelligence and civilization. Other sources or evidences of refine- 
ment there may be, and certainly are, and many enjoyed by Monarchies. But the 
true moral refinement—the elevating and ennobling the whole people in the moral 
scale, and giving full play to the capabilities and energies of the species—can only 
be brought about by the republican form—and this form of government has never 
been sustained, and scarcely imagined rightly, by any but the Caucasian or Euro- 
pean race of men—the most beautiful as well as the most perfect of the races in 
their organization and moral traits. Of this republican liberty in government we 
believe the black race absolutely incapable. They never have shewn any suscep- 
tibility—though one of the most ancient races known, from the earliest history to 
the present time. The fate of St. Domingo, now in barbarism and despotism still 
more clearly proves it—and as they never have, we truly believe they never will, 
exhibit such capacity. Itis not in the blood—they never were made for it! And 
those who seek to bring them to it are only attempting physical and moral impos. 
sibility. The abolitionists are not only wicked, but foolish. 

Whether their being individually free, but under a barbarous despotism, be for 
their benefit, is still a question; and one far too doubtful to authorise the stir which 
is now making about itin some quarters. We do believe it to be the only practical 
question, the physical condition—the cerebral developement of the Negro affords 
them—and this all the moral or political history of the race but more fully corro. 
borates. We believe the patriarchal government, for such it is and a mild one, in 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary—we believe the patriarchal govern- 
ment to which they are subjected in the Southern parts of this Union—at least as 
good as any other they have ever shewn themselves as a race, susceptible of. We 
believe it better, and they are more happy under it than any which have come tn. 
der our knowledge in ancient or modern history. 
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The Negro, if emancipated to-morrow, is capable, (left to himself) of nothing but 
a despotism—ana that barbarous and ruthless—if all history does not belie him. Is 
such despotic government better than his present condition? Will it compensate 
him for the change even admitting all other pretensions on this subject, just and 
right? We are entirely satisfied, that physically, morally, and politically, it will 
not. But his condition would soon become more miserable, base and degraded, for 
he would soon return to the natural level of his race. 

To talk of establishing a Negro republic, to be sustained by Negro intellect and 
moral force, we hold nearly as absurd as to expect to teach all dogs to walk volun- 


tarily on their hinder legs. We wish Mr. Guenebault success—his work will be 
interesting and its object useful. 





Tne Lirerary anv Purtosopuicat Socrery.—We are happy to see that the ele- 
gant Museum, now fitting up for this Society, is nearly completed. We understand 
they are already in possession of specimens in the various branches of Natural 
History, Botany, Mineralogy, Zoology, &c. nearly enough to fill it. Mr. Audubon, 
the distinguished Ornithologist, is now on his way from Europe, and has in his 
possession, for the Museum, nearly four hundred additional and rare specimens. 
of East India birds. We heartily wish this society all success. The character 
and welfare of the community are embraced in its objects. 





ELESWATAWA, OR THE Proruet oF THE West.—The multitude of publications 
which daily originate from the genius of literature, renders it impracticable for any 
one to give attention tothemall. The excellent rule which a certain writer of the 
present day observes with respect to that “mass of matter,” which is thus ushered 
into day, is, we believe, the best which can be adopted. In purport it is this. 
When a new work is presented, allow it to undergo the examination of the world 
for six months, before reading it yourself; if then, in the space of that time, you 
should be frequently asked, whether you have read such a work, it is some evidence 
that it is generally read, and consequently wurth reading. This rule is only to be 
observed, however, as respects anonymous productions, or such as are issued from 
the pens of obscure writers—as the names of a gitted few are sufficient guarantee 
for the merit of their creations. 

With ourselves we must admit that the title of a book has frequently its influence, 
as in the instance of the work we are about noticing. The Indian character when 
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properly drawn, never fails to furnish us with matter of peculiar interest; so are all 
things relating to the “far West,” rendered delightfully romantic from the very 
mystery which hangs around them. The incidents contained in the pages before 
us, relate to an era in American history, which is esteemed, and remembered, as 
one of much importance, distinguished as it was by the contentions and manceuvres 
of three distinct parties, viz: the Americans, the English, and the Indian tribes. 
That distinguished savage chief, whose voice was law with his people, and whose 
yell awoke terror in the breast of the white man, is here likewise set forth in bold, 
and admirable relief, and here we are furnished with a better and more minute ac- 
count of the progressive career of this chief, than we ever remember to have seen 
elsewhere. The character of that artful and efficient accomplice of Techumshe, 
Elkswatawa, or the Prophet, as he was called, is likewise delineated by our author 
with much success—and made to throw the admirable traits of his more noble bro- 
ther in fine and forcible contrast. The tale of our author is interspersed with 
much romance, and perhaps we ought to say rathe: too much, although we are fully 
aware of the difficulty of adapting a morsel to the taste of every palate. 

We could desire to give the above work a more lengthened notice, did our time 
permit, but as it is, must now bring these few en passant remarks to a close. 





A VISION OF THE LAST DAY.—It was during the calm stillness of a summer evening 
that I walked into the open air, to view the glory of the Heavens. The Sun, after 
a sultry day, had set without a cloud; and the fresh breeze that usually arises as the 
night comes on, was playing on the surface of the swelling tide. All nature seem- 
ed gratefully revived at its coming. The new Moon still shewed her pale and 
slender crescent on the edge of the western horizon, as though she but lingered 
to take a last look at the delightful revival of Nature, ere yet she followed the Sun 
in his course. 

Ilooked on the Heavens, and I thought I had never yet beheld the deep and dark- 
ened blue so beautiful and serene. The constellations seemed to vie with each 
other in their splendor and their glory; and every planet shone with a whiter and a 
purer ray. 

Whilst I was contemplating with wonder and awe the majestic scene, and en- 
deavoring to expand my thought to the conception of the power and the goodness 
of the Almighty hand that wrought it—methought I was removed from the earth, 
and stood apart from men. And lo! I saw a pillar of black cloud rising like a 
mountain in the East, until one half of the firmament was hidden by its shade. 
And on the top of the mountain I saw the flowing of a white robe—and then there 
appeared a man. His robe flowed far below his feet and covered them, and was 
whiter than the ray of the planets—and the mountain on which he stood rested not 
upon the earth. 

Awhile he remained motionless, but looking abroad as though he saw throughout 
all the regionsofspace. He then slowly raised his arms above his head, and spread 
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forth the palms of his hands, and in a solemn voice called upon the waters. And 
all the fountains of the world, and the tears of men, and the clouds of rain, and the 
rivers, and the oceans come together, and moved at the foot of-the mountain. 

He bade them depart! And they rolled away at his bidding. I heard the long 
loud groan of the dying waters as they receded from my view. 

Then he ealled upon men, the dead, and the living, to appear. And they came 
a mighty multitude from their dwellings, and from the r graves,—not with sorrow 
or fear did they come; but reeling and laughing like drunkards from a feast, for 
their reason, with their tears, had left them. And the shout of their laughter was 
horrible. He bade them cease! Stillness came over the multitude—and man pe- 
rished from the earth without a cry. 

Again he spake, and bade the earth aad all that it contained depart! I heard a 
deep sigh throughout the world as it expired, and he stood alone in the Heavens, 
and the dark mountain beneath. 

And the mountain also wavered and faded from his feet like a column of smoke 
driven by the wind, whilst he ascended from his place—darkness enshrouded me 
in her thick and pierceless womb—thought withered within me, and I was not. 





Wearkiness oF Minp.—It has been said, and we believe it, that nothing exists with- 
out itsuse. Our cares and misfortunes have their use, as well as our joys and pros- 
perities. If the one elevates the mind with delight, and renders for the time our 
being or happiness, the other calls us to a true knowledge of what we are—frail, 
finite and dependent. 

But though an obvious use can thus be traced, in both our pleasures and our pains, 
these teaching us the blessings of our existence, and those bringing us to the know- 
ledge of the conditions on which alone we enjoy them, we have yet ever found it 
very difficult to discover the object for which that state of mind was ordained us, 
which seems to partake neither ot pleasure or pain. 

We mean a certain listlessness, which every student, we are sure, has frequently 
experienced, when the mind, enervated and worn, lies as though it were becalmed 
on the ocean of the world—and yet lies not asleep, but wide awake to the weariness 
of the time. When nothing seems of sufficient importance to excite the desires, 
and nothing sufficiently intimidating to awaken it into fear or anxiety. It is not a 
state of sorrow, for we grieve at nothing. Itis not a state of pleasure, for we can 
delight in nothing. 

When in this frame of mind, we endeavor to fix our attention on the familiar 
objects abont us, we find it not in our power—that so soon as we grasp one 
object of thought, we lose hold on those immediately preceding it, and the con- 
nection between them escapes us. And when we make an effort to withdraw our 
eyes from the objects around, and pursue a train of sublimer reflection, we still find 
that the spirit flags and flutters on the earth, as though it were fettered, and is 
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wholly unable to exert itself in the contemplation, either of its beneficent creator, 
or the works of his hand. 

Let it not be deemed presumption in man, to inquire for what was this state of 
the soul designed? Every development of the principles of nature is nothing but 
the tracing out the design of the Almighty architect. We may surely then, venture 
to surmise, for what objects this state of the mind might have been intended. May 
it not have been intended to shew us, by the unwillingness with which we bear it, 
how little consistent with the nature of our being is inactivity or nothingness? How 
absurd for man, in any situation, to wish either that he had never been born, or to 
die? May it not also be designed to bring us to a true notion of the value of plea- 
sure and pain, by placing us in the only situation in which we can be said to be 
alike indifferent to both? May it not be further designed to teach us, that however 
opposite to our inclinations our condition may be in any scene of life—yet there is 
not only a use, but a benevolent use, (though often far beyond the scope of our li- 
mited capacity to conceive) in every change, and in every circumstance? 

He who hath pervaded every corner of creation in the fullness of his bounties, will 
never forget man in the fullness of his love. What seems at present an evil, we 
yet are bound to believe intended for good. Itis a blessing to be born—it is a bless- 
ing to enjoy our existence—it is a blessing to suffer—and a blessing, at the appoint- 


ed time, to die. For he has designed all, and all nature proves that his designs are 
benevolent. 





INGRATITUDE.—The complaint of ingratitude for benefits received, is so common 
that ithas become a mere proverb. Yet we do not think it so often the fault of him 
who has received benefits, as of him who has conferred them. 

The conferring of favors or benefits, puts the giver in the relation of superior to 
him, who is necessitated to receive them, and this gratifies the vanity. But if the 
receiver happens to rise afterwards in the world, it is not uncommon to see those 
very persons who assisted him at first, now his most malicious enviers. Their 
vanity is mortified, to see one who once stood in the relation of a dependent on their 
favor, not only be no longer in want of it, but rise above themselves, and envy 
succeeds to good will before they have had any reason to complain, and frequently 
when the benefitted person is seeking every opportunity to express the remembrance 
of former kindness. But when he finds what the feelings of his former friend-are, 
what must he do? He cannot, if he has generosity, retaliate, because he has re- 
ceived assistance from that person when in need. If he continues the intimacy, he 
is constantly giving an envious person opportunities of injuring him, unprovokedly. 
He has but one resort—to lessen his acquaintance with that person, merely for his 
safety. And for this he is often branded with ingratitude, when he has it not in his 
power to do any thing else with prudence. 
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Srzence.—It is a great advantage to have a habit of silence; for though the 
free communication of ideas multiplies their number to us, yet he who is of a silent 
habit of mind, is more apt to digest well those he has, than he who talks much. We 
are sure that any accurate observer of human nature will generally find that men 
who speak little, are on an average, ofall others, the most circumspect and discreet 
in their transactions. By “a silent man,” we do not mean one, who through affecta- 
tion, has acquired a taciturn, solemnity of manner, by which he means to ape dignity 
of bearing. Neither do we mean one, who is silent for want of ideas, and who, like 
an empty vessel, makes no noise because he has nothing in him. But we mean the 
man who is disposed to taciturnity, either from natural disposition or from early edu- 
cation—whose turn of mind is rather to think for himself than to give his ideas to 
others. There is, however, one error into which a person of this disposition is 
prone to fall—an error very pernicious and very hard to cure. From being accus- 
tomed rather to digest his own thoughts than seek those of others, he is strongly in- 
clined to rest satisfied with too small a number of facts, for a liberal or enlightened 
view of a subject; to be contented with those ideas and facts which are within the 
immediate sphere of his habitual range of thought. He is therefore in great dan- 
ger of remaining ignorant, or prejudiced, on any subject on which he has not been 
accustomed to employ his mind. When thisis the case his inclination to silence;is 
abartoknowledge. But if we are cautious of ourselves in this respect, we believe 
a disposition to silence, rather than loquacity, might almost be ranked among the 
virtues. The most sublime objects of nature, all tous are silent. Nor is silence 
the least sublime of their concomitants. It is only this little busy earth of our own 
that is always bustling and always noisy. 





Envy.—Amidst the wonderful variety of modes in which the selfishness of 
men operate—modes as changing and endless as are the diversities of human cha- 
racters and desires—we are almost induced to justify Rochefoucault in the conclu- 
sion, that it is the end ofall human actions. The rule, as a general one, is good— 
men are generally selfish; as an exclusive one, it is bad—there are many actions 
performed, which cannot be attributed, fairly, to any selfish motive; but, on the con- 
trary, are actions of true and disinterested benevolence. These, however, are but 
few, in comparison to the former. But whether a particular action be prompted by 
a benevolent design or not, is another question, and one which, though it arises 
every day to us, is generally very difficult to solve, on account of the invariable de. 
sire we all have, that the world should think well of what we do. The good man 
always wishes justice done him, and the bad always wishes to be thought good. 

Leaving the general question of selfishness to the diversity of opinion, which ever 
will exist concerning it, there is one point on which there can be but little doubt, 
which is, that the passion of envy is always grounded in self alone. Of all the de- 
sires of the human heart, those that tend to our own gratification meet least with 
the sympathy of others. Every man, having also the same desire, his self love, is 
opposed to yours so soon as he believes you, are consulting your own well be- 
ing, if not in opposition, at least in exclusion ofhis. And hence arises envy—being 
grounded in self-love—and an impression that almost all men are prone to indulge, 
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that the exclusive good of another must be evil and mortification to themselves. 
This impression, though one of the most common, is certainly one of the most un- 
accountable in the whole range of human character. Envy goes always on the 
ground of a comparison of ourselves, or of our situation in some shape or another, 
with that of others, and a belief either that the envied person has or that the world 
will think him to have the advantage in the comparison. To compare with others 
so as to form a due estimate of ourselves, is not only natural and praiseworthy, but 
absolutely necessary. But though envy supposes this comparison, yet in this com- 
parison no envy exists. It is the idea we are all too ready to form—that the eleva- 
tion of another must be associated with the depression of ourselves. And for this 
we hate him, as though he had either threatened or done injury to us. Self-love is 
the parent of envy, and hatred is its offspring. And why should we believe so 
readily, that the advantage of another rebounds to our injury? The truth is not 
generally so. On the contrary, we believe it is scarcely ever the case, unless that 
other be an enemy—and it seems to us wonderful that where there is no evil, men 
are so prone to insure one—the evil to have envied. We do not here speak mere- 
ly of the moral debasement arising from it. Envy has a double effect. It retards 
our advancement to the very elevation we envy, by dissipating our thoughts and 
wasting our exertions 1n pulling down others rather than improve our own condition. 

It has been said that envy is the characteristic of a little mind. Envy in itself 
certainly deteriorates any mind in which it dwells. Inferior minds are most gene- 
rally subject to it. But superior minds are apt to be most powerfully so, when they 
become so at all. Those who are elevated in their sphere of life have fewer ob- 
jects of envy, especially if their superiority be the superiority of capacity. With 
the general mass of mankind they know they have the advantage; and superior 
capacity also penetrates too readily into the real littleness of men, to leave much 
tor the fancy to work on. But when they do find an object of envy, the very eleva- 
tion which precludes it with the generality, frequently makes it “tenfold more hide- 
ous and deformed.” On account of their conspicuous station, they know all the 
advantages another may possess will be marked by the eye of the world. From 
public opinion they know there isno escape. And yet they are obliged to conceal 
their feelings, for no one will own envy. 

Their love of admiration—their love of influence—their love of power—are all in 
arms—and it is a lamentable picture of the frailty of our nature, to see as we often 
do, those who have held and deserved our admiration and esteem, so long as no rival 
appeared, over-mastered by this most encuring of passions, betray themselves into 
a train of conduct, as grievous to their friends, as degrading to themselves. Aratus, 
the celebrated General of the Achwan League, served the State for many years, 
with virtue and patriotism. But when his rival, Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, (a 
man every way his equal) was about to supersede him in command—rather than 
permit the elevation of another, beyond himself, he called the Macedonians to his 
assistance, and enslaved, both himself and his country. Such is the effect of this 
jackall of the evil propensities of the human heart. It furnishes food for them all, 
but good food fornone. The little in mind are ever under its sway, and the loftiest 
intellect is scarcely above it. While yet it ever has a downward tendency, debas- 
ing what is noble, contracting what is high-minded and generous, deforming what 
is lovely, and exposing in a more striking manner than any of the other passions— 
the vain and imperfect condition of man. 











